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PREFACE 

I Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit-s are not three separate tongues 
but exhibit srnwnf-^-s. i.e. internal differences 

This book deals mainly with a) The Sanskrit Language, 
and b) its grammar(s). About the Sanskrit speech I state on one 
hand that according to me Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit(s) are not 
basically three different tongues but only different pronuncia¬ 
tions of one and the same uniform, single larger language and- 
paradoxical as it may appear-on the other hand I myself maintain 
that Sanskrit itself is not a unitery, uniform speech but exhibits 
diverse forms of speech. Vedic (Chandas) is different from clas¬ 
sical Sanskrit or Bhasa. Bardic Sanskrit of the Mahabharata is 
distinct from the classical, regular form of Sanskrit. Inscriptional 
Sanskrit is a variety by itself. The Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit has its 
own characteristics much alike the Jain- curnl Sanskrit variety. 
The spoken form of Sanskrit used by the family priests and pre¬ 
served in the traditional pothf-s written for household worship 
and its related ritual is still another. 

II Wf and in<p d\ will only do 

I insist that those who want to refer to the historical San¬ 
skrit language have always to use strictly the form Sanskrtam, a 
nominal singular of the neuter gender. "FR^FcTT TJWTCcft, 

3TRWK?ft and ^diun are mere vague descriptions; not pointing 
out the Sanskrit language proper. Shakespear’s Elezabethen Eng¬ 
lish being a ‘refined’ or ‘polished speech’ can be fittingly referred 
to as The same is the case with the Prakrit language, 

where too only the Nom. sing. neut. form is the only 

legitimate term. 3Tf <Tor 5TT^>cfT T ft: would mean ‘language of 
people’ or ‘popular tongue’ and not the Prakrit language proper. 
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HI Vakyapadlya a Brahmo-Buddhist Karmadharaya Com¬ 
pound 

I also endeavour to establish that the title of the treatise 
by our grammarian Bhartrhari does not give us an wtcTCjrg com¬ 
pound but a one. Not unlike the Gitaite WllfwW (V.24.a 

& V.26.c) it is a Brahmo-Buddhist compound, vakya and pada 
being synonyms used in Brahmanical and Buddhist literary tradi¬ 
tions, respectively. means not ‘Dharma-word‘, a ) 

but a or “Religious Saying”. I justify this theory on the 

basis of the Vaibhasika theory of meaning of one of the four 
main schools of Buddhist thought, wherein pada also means a 
vakya. 

IV u/fcifr'7 

As for the contribution of the Kashmirian writers on 
Sanskrit Grammar, the much known Kslrasvamin according to 
me is the only writer on grammar who has written on all the four 
categories of words in Skt. viz. Nama (noun) akhyata (verb), 
upa-sarga (prefix) and Nipata (particle), mentioned first by 
Yaska in his Nirukta and subsequently by Patanjali in his 
Mahabhasya. 

V The Principle of Laghava : 

I wish to present before the scholars iny critique of 
the much esteemed word-economy- ideal of Paninian school, 
the Laghava or verbal-parsimony. I have grave doubts about 
the co-existence of the characteristics STr’TFSR (brevity of letters) 
and STFrfsptT (being free from doubts). Had Panini’s aphorisms been 
really beyond doubtful interpretation why a person should boast 
that the meaning of the aphorism (...1.3.67) is known only to 
Panini, himself, the Bhasyakara but can not be said whether 
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Vrttikara definitely knew it. This is the case with many other 
ideal aphorisms of Panini also, who and his schoolmen would be 
oveijoyous if they could save even half a matra, for which act 
they would celebrate almost as they would do the birth of a newly 
born son. Had Panini used a few more words to make his implica¬ 
tion clear perhaps the vast literature consisting of Vrtti, Curni, 
Bhasya, Varttika-s (prose and versified), the Mahabhasya, its com¬ 
mentaries of and cOfi'tii of the iJ'=*->< u iu-STs like 

of and its ^TRsTTs «Hleiq4Um, ^fhrRTtWT, 

the 3rfaFW-si-s such as tm-eK’-s the further 

yfsh«jw4*-et and short notes of the type of 4>(eb«M would not have 
been required. This would have saved so many Matra-s, letter-s, 
words, sentences and grantha-s. This would have really proved a 
great, grand, Laghava. With all due deference to Bhagavan Panini, 
I sincerely think that those indulging in such verbal parsimony 
perhaps belong to the category of those who are commonly known 
as ‘penny-wise and pound-fools’. Be wise do not save a PITT, a 
^f, an 3T$rc, a 31®? or even a Save in a whole-sale 

manner, manuals, compendiums, books and libraries. I pray 
the sympathatic reades not to advance the argument that the 
vTEq^R^s were formed with a view to aiding the memory at a time 
when there were no printing presses. Our wonderful ancestors, 
could learn by heart the multitudinious Vedic literature, the ex¬ 
tensive Prose Brahmna-s such as Satapatha, Aitareya and 
Taittiriya, the epics, the Smrti-s, the Purana-s and it is quite plain 
that a few more words in the sutra- s of Panini would not have 
certainly proved to be beyond their mnemonic capacity. I highly 
admire the recent researches of Dr. Madhusudan Mishra who finds 
in the traditional Sivasutra- s more meaning than merely servivng 
as pratyahara- s for the sutra- s of Panini or their being mystical 
sounds as demonstrated by Nandikesvara in his kasika. I can point 
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out how a peculiar juxtaposition of the pratyahara- s Ak and hat 
becomes useful in clearing up the issue as to how two ha-kara- s 
are mentioned in the Mahesvara-sutra-s. One in hayavarat is a 
silent, unvoiced and, therefore, almost akin to de-aspirated a. 
The English parallels in honour > onour and humble > umble can 
be cited. Madhusudan Mishra, however, applies the Ur-Mah es vara - 
sutra-s in deciphering the Indus-script. I highly appreciate his 
findings especially the divergence in Paninian Mahesvarasutra-s 
and the earlier Indus-Mahesvarasutra-s. R and L were included 
in Paninian sutra-s while e and o were eliminated in their short 
values. Read in this context a very illuminating article by my 
revered teacher the late Dr. A.M. Ghatage. 

VI Does mean exactly a Grammar ? 

I have also discussed as to what is the word for ‘grammar’ 
in Sanskrit and in its derived Indian languages. The word usually 
used is vyakarana which according to Goldstiicker means ‘un¬ 
doing’ i.e. ‘linguistic analysis’. The Buddhist tradition strangely 
uses the word to mean ‘foretelling of the future Buddha’. Since 
the word tetra -grammatic means ‘a word of four letters’ (tetra- 
four and gram- letter). The word for grammar, therefore, should 
be. srtfwRFJ or or (fw¥R) or STOTTS 

(fWR.). Paninian grammar begins with the wich in¬ 

troduce the Sanskrit alphabet. Any grammar usually begins with 
the introduction and discussion of alphabets, their classification 
into vowels and consonants and further phonetic and phonemic 
analytical sub-divisions. I also want to suggest that since 
originally means ‘un-doing‘ or ‘analysis’ the word itself could be 
taken as a sure sign of believing in the early theory of 
where the vakya is only for a theoretical and 
technical purpase subdivided by following the apoddhara method 
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blazed by in his cn4<nc{h into 43, and 

I firmly assert that I have due deference towords Panini, 
the world’s great grammarian, who is compared quite justifiably 
with Euclid in the point of perfection. I also believe in that Panini 
is rightly raised to the position of Bhagavan. I admit that Panini 
has shown superb subtelty (mahatl suksmeksika vidyate 
sutrakarasy ) in his aphorism Udak ca vipasah (Pan. VI. 1.74). I 
admit that though Panini’s field of linguistic survey was more 
limited than that of Grierson’s much later Linguistic Survey of 
India, Panini has maintained exactitude, subtelty, dexterity, im¬ 
peccability and an over-all meticulousness on par with Grierson. 
But this acceptance should not make us ignore when Panini too 
like Homer is seen nodding. He uses the term samartha in a far 
more technical sense in his samarthah padavidhih n. 1.1. which 
means that a grammatical operation ( vidhi ) on pada- s becomes 
effective (only) when they are semantically and syntactically con¬ 
nected. This is a paribhasa or a meta rule. Samartha in this sutra 
means ‘semantical and syntactical connection’ but in II.3.57 
Vyvahrpanoh samarthayoh in which sutra the same word samartha 
means ‘words having identical meaning’, in other words ‘ synonyms’. 

VII Candra and Jainendra-supplying Panini : 

In matibuddhi-pujarthebhyas ca (III.2.188) Panini has pro¬ 
vided for the synonymous words by saying not only puja but 
pujartha. But he fails to do it in his sutra hastajjatau (V.2.133) 
which prescribes the possessive at to hasta (and not hastartha ) 
when denoting a class of animals (i.e. elephants.). We can, there¬ 
fore, have only hastah asyastlti hastI but then what about danta 
(meaning a tooth)?. Candra had to do the duty of a varttika which 
supplies anukta and says stuq-ciiojiid). But then what about kara 
the third synonym? And the Jainendra had to rush to supply the 
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deficiency by adding ^d^cWMIril. Now for a non-grammarian 
like me the singular in both and proves 

intriguing. Normallity speaking a dual number in the first 
ammendment is necessary and plural in the case of the second 
one. Well, let us suppose that the numbers are implied in the 
compound construction. The fact that emerges from the discus¬ 
sion is that a most common sort of observation namely that the 
Great Bhagavan Panini who had compassionately given us such a 
vast knowledge of was affer all a human-being who 

can hardly be expected as immaculately perfect or infallible like a 
Veda vacana. 

VIII How much Sanskrit can be learnt from Panini ? 

I have also discussed the point that a lot of Sanskrit 
grammar is not covered by Panini. Panini positively described the 
Sanskrit; he did not prescribe it; his grammar is thus only de¬ 
scriptive, not normative and yet the post-Paninian-s have fol¬ 
lowed Panini as an exemplary grammarian and took his descrip¬ 
tion as an ideal example to be followed. 

ix mwr^ frfMi : 

But I am happy also to note that people do not give up 
their linguistic habits Taddhitesvacamadeh (Vll.2.117) is o.k. but 
Kalidasa’s Duhsanta kept on saying to his royal Purohita 

having been a common established usage 
which for grammar’s sake he was not ready to rectify the form by 
rffocTtRh I. Let Panini observe anything, people are not ready to 
give up the usages 'of their favourite poets and, therefore, it is 
said; How much Sanskrit is re¬ 

flected in Panini’s Astadhyayl? A sober critic said as much “as 
the water contained in the cow’s foot-print” a more 

severe and bitter critic did dare to say that the grammar of 
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Mahesvara was like the sea and Panini gave us the infinitesimal 
particle of water as would exist on the top of the kusa blade 



I also want to point out that gacchati can not be justified 
as being a form of present tense third person singular of the root 
gam, though Panini prescribes the adesa *5 to the roots 
and P*fin his fyrfawH: I VII.3.77. (The substitute phoneme cha 
replaces the anga (VI.4.1. final 1.1.52 phoneme of the verbal stems 
is ‘to desire’, gam , ‘to go‘ and yam ‘to restrain’) . I always feel 
that Paninian grammar goes far away from the historical linguis¬ 
tics of the Sanskrit language. According to me it is highly essen¬ 
tial to understand that the original gacchati was not the present 
activity of ‘going’ but the ‘desire for going’ and that gacchati 
historically marked a desiderative form. To-day we read a root 
in the as belonging to the sixth conjugation but basi¬ 

cally it too is a desiderative form of ‘to share’ or ‘to divide’. 
Tamaso ma jyotirgamaya is indeed a lofty thought and the 
present Sanskrit has accepted the vocable and declines 

it in a paradigm as Wlfd:, Wlfci^l, vHjldlfa but we should not 
forget the historical fact that Wild*!, is a Prakritization of the 
Sanskrit HtfcTCf, H in STT^kT assumes the form e.g. 3TSJ 

< 3P3T, PH < PH < P5T. 

X 7 ftwf v f a German ? Not quite Sure : 

In a short note I have tried to show that T ftpfn or rfaWt far 
from meaning the Sanskrit language originally must have meant 
the German language. The Germans were supposed to be ‘talka¬ 
tive’ and ‘garrulous’ which latter word is connected with Skt. 
or I ft^, the possessive suffix when added to it the form will be 
. Now decline To try to connect German 

with SPfr. and to cad Max Muller a taking SPfr to 
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mean ‘a bowman’ and to interprete sarman as to mean one who 
shoots arrows from his bow is wrong. 

XI The stylistic and Peculiar Usages of the Skt. 
Prefixes : 

I have also critically reviewed the promiscuous usages of 
Sanskrit verbal prefixes (3wfs) and have demonstrated that there 
is no strict uniformity in their application. was once used 

‘normally ’ in the sense fawfci and only exceptionally in the sense 
of 5Pf>? tH<fd I 

XH and : 

I also want to show how SRWR and 37*3^ stand 
oppositionally. The case I have made for being used in 

the sense of cffoppn? on the background of its Pali usage in the 
form of used in and Kalidasa’s attested 

In the same way I want to point out specifically 
how 3TO9TO (3TTWTH) and hhuh (SR3TO) are interpreted exactly op¬ 
positely in two (Pali) Buddhist traditions. 

To note that snjjTrfcT should mean ‘emptying’ rather than 
‘filling to a brimming level’ is also essential to understand. 

XHI Candra and Jainendra as special Compliments 

I also want to show that the work of supplying deficiency 
is done not only by the Varttikakara(s?) through the stJtB variety 
but even by and schools of Sanskrit grammar, which 
though not belong to the Paninian tradition are yet not against it 
and not averse to that tradition. 
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Chapter - First 

The form Gacchati (Pan. VII.3.7) : Pandita-s 
and Professors. 

Tha Rashtriya Sanskrit Samsthan (RSS) generously granted 
a sum of Rs Five Lakhs to Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
(BORI) for organisiging a sastrartha-saiiisad in the pious memory 
of the late Prof. Dr. R.N. Dandekar (RND), who served BORI as 
its Hon. Secretary for a period of more-than half a century. To 
this date the Institute has existed gloriously for ninty-two years. A 
single person heading it for more than fifty years has naturally left 
his impression on the Institute which though was founded with a 
view to commemorating the work of the late Sir R.G. Bhandarkar 
(RGB) and, therefore, named Bhandarkar Inst, can equally be 
called a Dandekar Inst. I still remember the day on which the 
great Simhalese Buddhist scholar. G.P. Malalasekere paid visit to 
BORI along with his spouse. When he was taken towards the bust 
of RGB he was a bit confused and RND had to explain to him that 
he(RND) was R.N. Dandekar while the bust was that of Bhandarkar. 
I, therefore, in my humble namanasloka purposely made a small 
but not insignificant pun on tatah param, which would mean not 
only sequentially or affer him but also ‘more than him’ for the 
Bhandarkar Institute to-day exists almost as a Dandekar Institute. 
My reads 

cTr(: qTR I 

Hff^TT «c|Ihr$ || 

With the amount received from RSS I, M.G. Dhadphale 
held a session of a sastrartha-saiiisad while my successor Hon. 
Secy. Prof. Mrs. Saroja Bhate using the balance amount left over 
held the second session under the title Vakyartha-parisad on Dec. 
11 & 12, 2008. The main difference between these two organ- 
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ised sessions was that I had invited both Professors and tradi¬ 
tional Pandita-s of Sanskrit-lore while Mrs. Bhate strictly restricted 
the second session to traditional Pandita-s alone. I was even criti¬ 
cised for havking invited non-traditional Sanskrit Pandita-s espe¬ 
cially by one who can be aptly referred to as both a scholars and 
a professor. I mean Prof. Dr. S.D. Joshi alias Shivarama-shastri, 
known also as PanditajI (SDJ). 

It was he who criticised me for having invited lecturers 
and western-oriented scholares for the pandita-samsad . I could 
understand his criticism for he was for many years the general 
secretary of the All India Oriental Conference, which has a fea¬ 
ture, Pandita-sabha which is formulated exclusively by and 
for traditional Pndita- s. 

The constitution of BORI is far different. In the applica¬ 
tion for the grant it was verbally quoted fully by the Hon. Secretary 
BORI, and as a response to which RSS granted the sum. The 
column of the BORI Rules and Regulations (Constitution Rule. 2 
(c) is “To place the indegenious learning of the Shastri-s on a 
broader and sounder basis by making all the necessary and sutable 
arrangements for their guidance and training”. (Italics mine) 
Whatever may be the personal view of a scholar of the rank of 
SDJ, the aim and objective of the Institute is to supplement the 
traditional learning of the indegeneous Pandita-s by training them 
further in modern critical ways of learning (It be remembered that 
on the day I first became the Hon. Secretary, the old constitution 
was modified and the General Body decided to drop the word 
Western retaining only the word 'scientific 1 .). Thus it is clear that 
the aim and objective of the BORI right from its inception was to 
train a Pandita in the manner of a Professor. Only a decade ago 
the subject ‘Pandita-s and Professors’ was vigourously debated in 
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the West, more specifically in USA. Both types have their 
distinctive plus-points and I believe a profitable ‘blend’ will per¬ 
haps prove an ideal case. 

In the second-session pandita-s discussed in the tradi¬ 
tional manner mostly Nyaya, Vyakarana and Mlmamsa (Purva 
and Uttara) and may be due to time-limit could not cover Vaisesika, 
Saihkhya and Yoga. The khandana (refutation or disaproval) of 
the six prominent heretical systems of Indian philosophy also was 
not done. 

It was a pleasure to listen to the frank and fair observa¬ 
tions made by Prof. SDJ who with his mature judgement could 
see and point out that many a pandita-sabha held so far has 
failed to reach, teach and benefit the scholars who were not 
present for those particular sessions. As an humble suppliment to 
what SDJ rightly pointed out, I propose to do the following : To 
point out the writings of western scholars of the rank of the 
late Prof. Matilal (on the six meanings of Avacchedaka), Prof. 
George Cardona’s article on the Concept of Time (Vyakarana), 
Stall’s mathamatical representation of Nyaya, SDJ and Kiparsky’s 
“Panini as a variationist” M.M. Deshpande’s writings on Tapara- 
karana and Savarnya (Vyakarana), etc.. All these writings are 
fully untraditional, rich and useful. 

I shall also like to record my impression (a frank and 
sincere one for which I should not be misunderstood as having no 
regard for the indegenious traditional Sanskrit Pandita-s.) but I am 
not quite satisfied myself with the way our learned Pandita-s 
debated. I had for example specifically requested them to 
discuss certain subjects as for example STPNte f| 4)ni«l efl% 
dl'bl-McOfcIT (jfihWl), qf<Jfrn&enfll (Bauddha and 

Vedanta) ^TT^T FJW era TOTigtafiTfcr I (Grammar), 
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(Gita-philosophy) l WTF^n^, smn^n- 
(Vedic), etc. 

The Pandita-s talked profusely and profoundly on each 
and every topic they wanted to speak on, conveniently setting 
aside the prescribed topics. This appears to be the first and 
prominently glaring draw-back of these traditionalists. In 
comparison the followers of the modern-western orientology 
(these include Indians and other Esterners too) define the scope 
of their topic and try to confine to it as fairly as possible. The 
second session in the BORI was markedly regulated by the 
association of the renowned Naiyayika of Pune Srlman 
Panditavarenya Devadatta-sastri Patil. As a result in the presence 
of Prof. Dr. SDJ, the Vyakarana- topics were also discussed and 
debated in the Nyaya-terminology of avacchedaka-avacchinna and 
anuyogi-pratiyogi dichotomy and their special term atyantabhava. 
This terminology was not used by the traditional grammarians 
and even rhetoricians except a few persons like the late Jagannatha 
Pandita (vide his Rasagahgadhara.). Karma was not discussed 
according to its Paniniyan definition i.e. but from 

the Nyaya-point of view and pada was also not taken as gftrfRT 
but as 5T3; in a Naiyayika fassion To me it appeared 
almost as outragious. I personally requested them to explain to 
me my question about the normally valid °4ifH<=rcMH. namely 

^ 3%: I I further explained that I know that in Sanskrit 
language a fire is called a or ‘one whose sign is 

smoke’. I added that in actuality smoke arises only in the 
absnce of the'process of incessant, pure burring of the blue flame 
and cited the quotation from Kalidasa ^ : where 

when the great poet used the word for he used it as a 

normally established term or while his use of reveals 
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his keen and correct scientific observation. *1 wanted these 
scholare not to respond to my querry extemporally but to 
take their own time and answer. Not a single Pandita could 
answer my request. They are obviously not ready to think about 
old things afresh (in a new light). I, however, had a private talk 
with Pandita Devadattasastri Patil who told me that there are more 
than mere six meanings of the term avacchedaka and even the 
anuyogi-pratiyogi pair is not used absolutely consistently in all 
the treatises on Nyayasamaya but two/three different meanings 
are ascribed to the self-same pair. This probably is the case in all 
ancient traditions. In the Pali-Buddhist teadition in the case of 
anapana-sati (ana and apana smrti ) in certian traditions ana is 
equated with assas (Skt. asvasa or ‘inbreathing’ and apana with 
passasa (prasvasa or uchvasa, out-breathing) and our Buddha- 
ghosa, the celebrated Pali commentator does record that in 
Suttanta commentaries (as opposed to Abhidhamma- commen¬ 
taries) the explanation is givan exactly in reverse order or 
contrariwise where assasa means out-breathing and passasa, 
inbreathing (uppatipatiya > ut-pratipatya) . A few things at least 
need more probing analysis as for example tarka being consid¬ 
ered as an a-yathartha anubhava or invalid experience and is 
defined as 5?TT 1 «rRT')TJl'-5qiMcblO'lw4.: (cpfcw?), the illustration being 
s^flsf^TSTcf- “if there be no fire, there will be no 
smoke”. Nothing is, logically; invalid in this. What is said is that 
there is smoke on the mountain and, therefore, there is fire on the 
mountain. The apponent says “let there be smoke, why should we 
conclude that, therefore, there should be fire?”. I 

To this stubborn opponent, not ready to accept the 
namely era the wants to bring conviction 

by stating the namely ^ TqirTfff sjrftsPtWcf. This 

reasoning is given the technical name cr£, the or 
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of being an invalid experience. The so-called invalidity con¬ 
sists perhaps in the fact that the smoke actually exists which 
is a valid objective fact and, therefore, but which for the 

sake of reasoning alone is required to be denied. This imposi¬ 
tion of what is not a fact on what actually is a fact makes 
an invalid experience or This assumption 

philosophically goes a long way to tell us to what degree 
of realism the sister-systems have reached. 

They are not at all ready to call a ‘fact’ a ‘non-fact’ even for a 
moment. 

I admire the way our Vaisesika-s have stuck to their con¬ 
cept of realism. While giving instance of absolute negation or 
atyantabhava leaving aside all the more convincing usual in¬ 
stances such as vandhya-putra, sasasriiga and khapuspa they 
have preferred to give a rather unconvincing-tame illustration in 
the form ?? Trf^T. Please understand that we are not ex¬ 
pected to disprove the validity of the by arranging to put a 

pot on the spot about which they predicate “here on this surface 
of ground there is no earthen pot”. One has to be convinced that 
neither in the past there was any, nor in the present there is any 
and that never in future there will be any presence of a ghata on 
a certain spot of the land. The illustrative sentence can be 
condensed to a single compound-expression In the 

same way the more widely popular illustrations of the 3Tc*RiWlc( 
afe really speaking to be put in a full-fledged vakya or propositinal 
form and we have to rewrite and tiPjs'T in the subject- 

predicate logical propositional froms i.e. ?? W^rrar: ^ '4lf?cl and 
Tjsq Take the humorous Marathi story as an example. A 
certain girl called Thakl left her home in anger. Her maternal 
unkle went out to serch for her. She was found. He sent a tel- 
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egram to the family to console them with the happy news. Word- 
economy is as much a practical gain in telegraphing as in the 
laghava ideal of Paniniyan-s. So he put it in the shortest two- 
worded sentence propositional formula “thakl is” as this has to 
be expanded in a logical proposition such as “Thakl is one, who 
exists". This in the case of . and will give 

us another philosophical (psychological say) message that there 
can not be an absolute negation imaginable and what we call as 
is a non-relation of two existing things, tl is there; 5 ^ is 
there but not a tayq The same is true with 

as gold is real; mountain is real but the existence of golden 
/neru-mountain is unreal. One cannot in this world imagine any¬ 
thing that has no existence absolutely and imagination, there¬ 
fore, is only constructive and not creative. Pandita-s can hardly 
reach this hight of analysis. Moreover unlike Aristotalian logic 
our Nyayasastra has failed to distingiush between truth and valid¬ 
ity, for to us whatever is valid must at the same time be true. In 
Aristotle’s Barbara reasoning a) “All men are immortals b) Socretis 
is a man and, therefore, c) Socretis is immortal. This is valid but 
not true. It is, ‘therefore, that our logic can point out a material 
fallacy hetvabhasa like viruddha for the sadhyavakya itself gets 
annuled by direct perception as is said. 

s^ccuci^ I The tactual perception gives a direct 
lie to the proposition of fire being cool. What 1 admire in the 
Nyaya-syatem is the superb concept of sat-pratipaksa or their 
being an equal counter argument. Certain complicated issues, 
it seems, can not be finally decided in absence of any decisive 
proof or to put into the traditional jargon fefawnfercijra I (Note it is 
not foftwr + 3t-f^T?Tc^ but l) 

I sincerely think that it is high time now to decomplicate 
not the Nyaya-terminology but the Nyaya-phrasiology. 
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Long back in the year. 1930 the late professors A.B. 
Gajendragadkar and R.D. Karmarkar in their excellent edition of 
Tarkasaiiigraha presented certain scintillating critical comments 
on the unnecessarily odd, clumsy and intriguing Nyaya presenta¬ 
tion. (Tarkasaiiigraha ed. 1930 pp. 78-79). Thus (con¬ 

tact with wet fuel) is an upadhi attached to the sadhana, vahni 
(fire) in proving its invariable association with the sadhy, dhuma 
(smoke). An upadhi is defined as ‘that 

which is co-extensive with tsrreg but not with ?TT*r’. 


How Annambhatta explains clumsily in a typical Nyaya- 
jargan the definition of upadhi is humorously demonstrated by 
the joint authors. A. B. Gajendregadkar and R.D.Karmarkar. They 
say : (Tarkasaiiigraha ed. 1930 p. 79.) “Annambhatta defines 

the student just a taste of how Indian logicians in their penchant 
to secure almost mathematical precision for their expres¬ 
sions make easy things difficult by weaving around them 

cob-webs of technical terms. HTEq.means ‘nothing 

but the counter entity of absolute negation co-existing with the 
thing to be established’. ^o4-dl 1 Mlo|ISird4)RlcciH s (not being the coun¬ 
ter entity of absolute negation means nevar being absent or being 
always present and means the same place as that 

of 5Tre*T. So the entire bombastic expression signifies nothing more 
than the property of being co-extensive with the *rreq.- similarly 
is defined as . This is 

equally pedantic and has the additional charm of clumsiness 
! Why Annambhatta should use the awkward expression 
instead of the simple is beyond 

our comprehension. If he wanted to avoid the same expression 
twice, as per Vamana’s dictum y4)^M SJI^I he 
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should have at least said yi'mlna. As it is, the expression should 
thus be explained; (possessed of i.e. accompanying STfrR 

or residing in tETfrR) Ihesi dw, 't^T:d*-n yfcidlPicdH,. 
fTOT (presence) is practically for ?TT^ Itst The whole 
expression ultimately means the property of being absent from 
places where HFFf is present i.e. being of less extent than the HfrR . 

The renowned professor- editors were certainly not 
disrespectful or uncharitable to the traditional Pandita-s. Even 
though I shall not rush to suggest any .phonetic affinity between 
Pandita and Pedant, the fact remains that the word pedant means 
“one who makes a display of his knowledge”. I value the signifi¬ 
cation of the original Sanskrit word sr?TT which by a process of 
Prakritization turned into and as per cTR^Tfc^l we dissolve 
Husi^^fUci ’rfvgcf:, the Prakritization itself suggests a de-gradation 
of original WT. I am sure with the additional training in scientific 
orientology our traditional Pandita-s will soon become 
(Intelligent Professors), instead of remaining for centuries together 

Now coming to my subject proper. I shall like to pose 
a simple question of Vyakarana. The question is deceptively 
simple. What form is gacchati ? We all know that it is the 
third-person singular of the present tense of the root gam mean¬ 
ing ‘to go’; it can equally be the locative singular of the 
present participle masculine of the same root. For the Pandita-s it 
is easy to quote Pan. isu-gami-yamam chah, thereby, indicating 
the adesa cha for the root, so that instead of gamati we get 
gacchati. The complecancy of the Pandita-s will definitely make 
them happy. A professor like the present writer will hardly be 
satisfied with this. For him it is highly essential to go into Indo- 
Europeam historical linguistics and point out the surmised 
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root * guem (Greek) ‘I intend to go’ i.e. ‘I go’ with the following 
bases i) Future-present of the I.E. root guemsketi 'gascati which 
in Sanskrit developes as gacchati and can be compared with its 
cognate. 

The same is the case with prs > prcchati which really 
means not so much as asks but ‘wants to know’ (desiderative.); 
Latin porsco. The third instance is is > icchati from a similar 
desiderative; gacchati thus originally does not mean He / she / 
it goes but “wishes to go” . 

I do admit that traditional Vyakarana-pandta-s can 
well explain the prakriya in Sanskrit grammer but to go 
beyond grammar and reach the Indo-European prior stage is pos¬ 
sible only in the case of a learned professor who has studied 
besides vyakarana, a historical linguistics too in a scientific 
method. It is they who can tell us that the vowel-endings 
frequently met in Sanskrit (classical and Vedic) were represented 
in the proto-state with semi-vowels and not vowels, the words 
were devah or devas rather than deva, malah rather than mala, 
pitar rather than pitr, agnay rather then agni and pasav 
rather than pasu. Amidst the vowels, short, long and dipthongal 
on the one hand and the semi-vowels on the other, the last named 
were most probably the ur- forms. This is borne out by the 
pratyahara- s hayavarat and the sutra acca gheh (VII.3.119). h 
developed into a, y into /, v into u, r into r and 1 into /. 
The hat and ak have thus a one to one relation. 

For the sake of the traditionalists let me conclude this first 
artical by derving the form gacchati (third person singular of the 
present tense of this root gam by following the prakriya- involved. 

Gam becomes first of all a root by the aphorism Bhuvadayo 
dhatavah (Astadhyayl of Panini = AP) AP. 1.3.1. Then by Dhatoh 
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(AP. III. 1.93) it becomes a root noun. Then by Krdatin (AP. III. 
1.93) it becomes Krtsamjnaka. In present tense it becomes Gam+Iat 
by Vartamane lat (AP. III. 2.123). Then by Isugamiyamam chah 
((AP VII. 3.77) the last syllable m of Gam is changed into Cha it 
becomes Gaccha+lat. Then by Halantyam (AP. I. 3.3) t of lat it 
becomes itsamjnaka and by Tasya lopah (AP. I. 3.9) it becomes 
lopa (Zero). Then the form remains Gaccha+la by Lasya (AP. III. 

4.77) and by Tiptasjhi.(AP. III. 4.78) ta is replaced by tip 

and it becomes Gaccha+tip, by Lah Parasmaipadaiii (AP. I. 4.98) 
it becomes Parasmaipadsamjnaka and by (AP. I. 4.100) it be¬ 
comes a third person and by (AP. I. 4.101) it becomes singular. 
After that (AP. III. 4.113) it becomes Sarvadhatukasamjnaka, and 
by (AP. III. 1.98) sap it interposes and becomes Gaccha+sap+tip. 
In this way both Ps are dropped by (AP. I. 3.3; I. 3.9) and 
becomes Gacch-Sa+ti, by (AP. I. 3.8) it (goes). It is thus a basic 
branch of linguistic science. 

See in this context the summary of the paper “Linguistic 
explanation of Sanskrit verb Gacchati’ written by Pawankumar Hooda 
for the Xlth World Sankrit Conference held at Turin Italy in the 
year 2000. (Proceedings, p. 65) 

There are certain extremely amazing things to be noted. 
For example the first grammar of Sanskrit was prepared in Latin ( 
Italy) and published in Paris (France) and the book on Malyalam 
grammar was published first in Rome (Italy) and nowhere in 
South India. Is this not amazing ? 
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Chapter - Second 
Kslrakhyata Catuspadi 
Notes on Kslrasvamin’s Comments 
on the Four Basic Grammatical Categories* 

A Squarely Treatment : 

I INTENTIONALLY chose a Sanskrit title for this paper. 
The ‘octogrammatic’ title, according to me, sums up the main 
contribution of Kslrsvamin (henceforth Ks). Amongst the later San¬ 
skrit grammarians (in the sense of analysts of language-forms, not 
necessarily as authors of independent gramma'rs), our author alone 
seems to be an exceptional grammarian (vaiyakarana) , dealing 
with (all) the four grammatical categories namely nama, akhyata, 
upasarga and nipata. 

The above fourfold division is recognized right from the 
time of Yaska. It is based on the kind of senses words convery. 1 
Nouns convey the sense of substance (sattva, accomplished exist¬ 
ence), and verbs (akhyata) denote bhava (the process of being). 
The third group of words is that which conveys neither bhava nor 
sattva but becomes meaningful only when associated with verbal 
activities. The group is known by the term upasarga (preposi¬ 
tion). 2 The fourth group, called Nipata, defies any exact or 
single definition, because its constituents express ’high and low’ 
(uccavaca ) that is, identifiable and not-so-identifiable or promis¬ 
cuous and non-promiscuous senses. The group is divided into 
three subgroups: (a) upamarthlya, (b) karmopasamgraharthlya and 
(c) pada-purana , 3 

Ks has written about every type in the fourfold classifica¬ 
tion, based on the criterion of the general meanings of words, 
described above. In his celebrated commentary on Amara’s lexi- 
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con, Amarakosodghatana. He has marked in detail the 
grammatical formulations and senses of naman- s (nouns). In his 
Vrtti entitled Kslratarahgini, sometimes called AmratatarahginI, 
on Panini’s Dhatupatha he minutely notes the many differences in 
the Dhatupatha- text consisting of roots and their meanings and 
gives us a tool to understand the akhyata- s. 4 Coming to the 
remaining two types, naturally containing lesser words than the 
first two, 5 we should note that ks has written a small tract entitled 
Nipatavyayopasargavriti. (Manuscript available in BORI, Pune). 

Ks’s Nighantu- vrtti, mentioned by Devaraja in his Nirvacana 
gloss on the Nighantu, a part of Yaska’s Nirukta, may be 
only another name of Ks’s commentary on the Amarakosa. Ks’s 
Ganavrtti is mentioned by Vardhamana in his Ganaratnamahodadhi. 
In his Kslratarahgini. Ks has dealt with the gana- division in the 
commentaries on the sutra-s of Panini, its usefulness and the set 
and anit dichotomy pertaining to certain special usages of the 
roots. Therefore, the Ganavrtti known to Vardhamana may not be 
a separate work. 

The late Professor K. V. Abhyankar might have been con¬ 
fused when in his entry (Dictionary of Sanskrit Grammar, Baroda, 
1986) on Nipatavyayopasargavrtti he attributed the work to the 
Kashmirian grammarian Tilaka. Tilaka is not the author of the 
Vrtti; he has only written a brief gloss on the Vrtti. Abhyankar was 
for a very long time actively associated with the Bhandarkar Ori¬ 
ental Research Institute in Pune. But it seems that he did not refer 
to the manuscript of this tract in the Institute’s collection that 
mentions, at the beginning and at the end, that the original work is 
that of Ks and the writer of the gloss is Tilaka. 6 

Besides his books exploring Sanskrit as a language, 
Ks is said to have written a drama named Abhinavaraghava. The 
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Natyadarpana (Baroda, ed., p. 1550) says yatha kslrasvami-viracite 
Abhinavaraghave sutradharah. Another verse of the Natyadarpana 
has the wording kslrasya natakam ananya-samanasaram. 

Time, Place and Personality 

It has not yet been determined if the Kslra mentioned by 
Kalhana in his Raja - tarangim (4.489) as a sabda-vidyopadhyaya 
i.e. a ‘teacher of language-science’ of king Jayaplda is the same 
person as our Ks. The areas of their expertise agree. If this is 
taken as sufficient proof of identity, Ks should be placed in the 
eighth century CE. Most of the scholars who have studied the 
afore-mentioned works, however, express the view that he be¬ 
longed to a period CE 115-65. Only K. V. Abhyankar (1961) and 
K. G. Oak (1913 p. 3), as far as I Know, think that he existed in 
the eighth century CE. That he is quoted by Hemacandra (1089- 
1172) would speak against CE 115-65 as his period. 

Oak (1913 p.3) believes that our author’s name and the 
title of his work (Ksltrataranginf) suggest a relation to Kslresvara 
Mahadeva of Kakupada near Kanoj and, therefore, he belonged to 
the Central India. I am inclined to believe that the reference is to the 
famous Ksirasarovara (milky lake) in Kashmir. 

Ks was a devotee of Siva as is clear from the introductory 
verse(s) and other indications in his commentaries. 

Ks offers a historically valuable testimony regarding 
the tradition of listing Sanskrit verbal roots. In this testimony we 
see a combination of confidence and admission of personal limits. 
On the one hand, he may be understood as suggesting that where 
his great predecessors like Candra failed to do justice to the 
Dhatupatha, he could do justice to the text. Authorities like Candra 
have also ’broken down’ and ’become confused’ (in this task)/ 
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says he. 8 On the other hand, he also says, ‘The text of Panini’s 
Dhatupatha, because of its loss of tradition, has confused even 
great authorities. Under such circumstances we = (Ks) do not 
know which readings are to be rejected and which are to be 
retained.’ 9 

Two observations regarding the Amarakosodghatana 

In the case of only a few words Ks gives desi words for the 
Sanskrit vocables. Lingayya-surin, on the other hand, gives many 
Telugu words while explaining the medicinal plants. For karpasa 
(cotton) he gives pratti, patti, putti (Kannada : hatti ). He clearly 
states iha vrksalatausadhlnam namani Andhra-bhasaya vaksyamah. 
(p. 229) 

The phenomenon of the blind leading the blind is not un¬ 
common in lexical tradition. Ks (Amarakosa, Poona Edition, 1941, 
p. 104) remarks that Amarasimha was misled by Bhaguri who 
wrongly identified a class of prickly nightshade ( vidagdhika) with 
the plant Brhatl, when actually these two are quite distinct plants 
(brhatltu nidigdhiked (v.1. vidigdhiketi ) bhaguri-vakyatgranthakrd 
bhrantah). Again in the Vaisya-varga (ibid. p. 148) he says Malakara 
was led astray by Bhaguri who equated sara (dental s) with sara 
(a palatal one) (etac ca drapsam saram). The implication would 
be that the ’blind’ Malakara misled Amara. 

Some observations regarding the Kslrataranginl : 

Ks, at times, refers to a Vrttikara. Generally in Paninian 
tradition the title refers to the Kasikakara. But it seems 
from Ks’s references that, at least for some authors in the 
Sanskrit grammatical tradition, the epithet stood for a Dhatuvrttikara 
unkhown to us at present. This comes out in the discussion of the 
root srath. Ks states that the root srath being idit does not admit 
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a loss of n and, therefore, the Vrttikara noting the form srethe is 
deluded (iditvad annasikalopabhavah srethe iti tudaharan vrttikrd 
bhrantah (Ksiratarahgini 1.291). Sayana / Madhava quotes Ks’s 
view in the following remark: iditvad anunasikalopabhavad . . . 
vrttikrd bhrantah and further explains that here the Vrttikrt is some 
Dhatuvrttikrt (atra vrttikaro dhatuvrttikrd ucyate). See Yudhisthra 
Mlmamsaka, p. 46. 

Ks is respectfully followed by Hemacandra when the latter 
in his Dhatupatha (1.897) considers paribhasana and yacana as 
two meanings of the root rett. However, in my view, Ks has here 
misled Hemacandra; ca does not attract yacana from the earlier 
cate cade ca yacane. In fact, cate cade ca yacane is only Ks’s 
reading. Maitreyaraksita does not mention ca, and Sayana / 
Madhava does a good job by shifting the position of ca by 
reading yacane ca. This makes it clear that Sayana / Madhava 
considers the cakara as being used to attract the meaning 
paribhasana in the earlier Dhatupatha item. 

A more glaring mistake of Ks may be the following. Under 
the svadigana, there are four consecutive entries : 1) stigha 
askandane, 2) udattanudattat tetau, 3) tika tiga ca, and 4) sad ha 
himsayam (Kslratarahginl 5.22-25). Now ca is in the third entry; 
askandane occurs in the first entry. In between occurs the second 
entry, which prevents ca from operating as an akarsaka pad a ‘a 
word causing anuvrtti or continuation’. But Ks has forcibly at¬ 
tracted askandana from the first to the third. In this, Maitreyaraksita 
has followed him, but Kaskrtsna, Katantra, Hemacandra and 
Sakatayana have not done this mistake. 

As a similar case we should note that Ks also mentions an 
attempt of someone who joined the ca in the third entry with the 
root mentioned in the fourth entry and contributed to Sanskrit a 
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novel root casagh. Ks must have noted this with a smile on his 
face as he writes tika tiga casagha, himsayam ity eke. casaghnoti. 

(Kslrataranginl 5.25). 

Further, it is interesting to note the mening given of the 
two roots sas and vas. Patanjali says sasi-vasl chandasau (the 
roots sas and vas are of Vedic usage). Kaiyata explains that 
Patanjali is voicing the opinion of those according to whom sas 
only mens ’to sleep’ and vas only ’to shine’. These scholars do 
not attach both the meanings to the root sas. l ° Ks says sas 
svapne and vas kantau, while Maitreyaraksita in his Dhatupradlpa 
notes two meanings of sas {sas, sasti svapne). 

In statements regarding the formation of nominal deriva¬ 
tives (nouns, adjectives, participles, etc.), the division between 
krdanta and taddhita is well known. But in certain cases of words 
like homi, vadhya, dradhima and nedistha, the grammarians are 
not unanimous regarding the group to which these words should 
belong. According to Yaska, the form homi is a krdanta, but the 
Paninian tradition explains it as homo ‘asyastlti ,’ which contains 
the possessive suffix in (homa + in), making homi a taddhitanta. 
Patanjali explain the noun vadhya as vadham arhati and consid¬ 
ers it not as a krdanta but as a taddhitanta {hani va vadha ca, 
taddhito va III. 1.97). Ks observes that the nouns dradhima and 
nedistha, which at present are considered as formed by applying 
taddhita suffixes, were in the past considered as krdanta 
(dradhimadayah kasmimscid Vyakarane dhator eva sadhitah, evam 
nedisthadayo nedatyadeh (Kslrataranginl 1.80). 

A provisinal assessment 

Ks’s successors in the field of verb- studies such as 
Hemacandra and Slyana/Madhava have evidently followed him 
with trust. Fellow commentators of the Amarakosa such as 
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Lingayyasurin (author of the Amarapadavivrti ) speak respectfully 
about him. They duly consulted his works and spoke of him, 
along with some other scholars, as ’knowers of grammar, Mlmamsa 
and logic’ (padavakyapramanajnaih ksirasvamyadisuribhih krtan 
granthan samalocya . . . ) At present, I value him mainly for one 
thing: He is the only scholar who wrote about all the four cardinal 
categories of words, viz. nama, akhyata, upasarga and nipata. 
Sanskrit Grammar was for a long time known as pada-sastra. Our 
Ks covered the whole pada-sastra. Further, Amara’s lexicon is 
the oldest available work of its kind, and .Ks’s commentary 
is the earliest available one on Amarakosa. Iii the extant lexico¬ 
graphical literature Amara’s lexicon and Ks’s commentary are the 
pioneering works. The same is true with his Dhatuvrtti. It is the 
earliest extant Vrtti on Panini’s Dhatupatha. While giving him credit 
for his catuspadl vyakhya, I would also note that there is need to 
study his statements critically and to determine the extent of his 
maturity and depth. 


References 

*My young and enthusiastic friend Mrinal Kaul ’Martand’ 
phoned me that I should contribute an article on the contribution 
of Kslrasvamin to Sanskrit Grammar for his contemplated “Lin¬ 
guistic Traditions of Kashmir”, to be dedicated to the memory of 
Pandit Dinanath Yaksha. Being impressed by the nobility of the 
cause, I agreed to the proposel without even thinking for a mo¬ 
ment about my-competence to do justice tc the subject. If I still 
do not repent about my inadvertent acceptance of Mrinal’s pro¬ 
posal, it is solely because I thereby get the rare opportunity to 
pay my respects to the pious memory of a great Kashimirian 
Pandit. I wish to say Kasmlrajasya Yaksasya yajanlya vidagdhata. 
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1 tad yam catvari padajatani namakhyate, copasarganipatas 
ca tanimani bhavanti (Nirukta 1.1.8). The Paspasahnika of 
Mahabhasya also says catvari padajatani namakhyatopa- 
sarganipatas ca. 

2 na nirbaddha upasarga arthan nirahur iti Sakatayanah 
(Nirukta 1.3.3-6) 

3 (a) Aklujakar 1999 for details and especially for the discus¬ 
sion of karmopasamgrha-nipata. 

4 (a) The same is the case with the other two Dhatupatha -s 
namely those of Sayana/Madhava and Maitreyaraksita. 

(b) For the Kslratarahginl, see Bruno Liehich’s excellent 
edition of it. For the Dhatupatha of non-Paninian schools 
like those of Candra, Sakatayana, Hemacandra and the like, 
seePalsule (1957) and Palsule (1955) which stand as unique 
contributions. 

5 In any natural language, the number of nouns and verbs 
is bound to exceed that of prepositions and particles. 

6 (a) Nipatavyayopasargavrtti by Kslrasvamin. Acc. No. 290 
in the Buhler Collection of 1875-76 (18 Folia, 12 Lines, 
Devanagari Script). See also Avyayavrtti by Kslrasvamin(?) 
Acc. No. 272 in the same collection (10 Folia, 15 Lines, 
§arada Script). 

(b) Addition by Ashok Aklujkar :A Nipatavyayopasarga-vrtti. 
with Tilaka as the author, has been published in South 
India. It should be ascertained if it is a work based on Ks’s 
ststements in these various works, particularly the Amara- 
kosodghatana and the Kslratarhginl, are genuinely the work 
of Tilaka. 
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7 The milky-spring of the Goddess Kslrabhavanl is the most 
famous pilgrimage-place among the Pandita-s of Kashmir. 
This shrine is situated towards the north-west in Ganderbal 
at a distance of 24 km from Srinagar. The village in which 
the shrine is situated is locally known as Tula-Mula. 

8 bhagnah parayanikas Candradya api ca yatra vibhrantah 
(Kslratarahginl verse 6ab in the prefatory section). 

9 pathe ’rthe cagamabhramsan mahatSm api mohatah & na 
vidmah kim nu jahnimah kiiii va ‘tradadhmahe vayarn & 
(at the end of the Curadigana in Kslratarahginl ). 

Sayana / Madhava in their Dhatuvrtti indirectiy support 
the observstion of Ks saying. “Here some read the root dhr 
in the sense of dharana (to retain, to preserve, to hold) 
but this is not in keeping with the sage (rsi, i.e. Panini). 
We have, therefore, followed Maitreyaraksta and others 
and noted it as being hr.” iha kecid dhr adharane iti athanti, 
so ‘narsah . .. asmabhis tu Maitreyadyanurodhena harater 
anantarampathitva’yam udahrtah (p.184). 

10 sas svapne id ye na pathanti, kevalam sas svapne, vas 
kantau iti, tanmatenaitad uktam. 
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Chapter - Third 
VAKYAPADlYA 

A lot has been written and is being written about the great 
Grammarian- philosopher Bhartrhari (hereafter abbrh. B) and his 
Vakyapadlya (abbrh. V) 

The main questions discussed about the auther are : 1) 
whether B belongs to the Tri-muni- Vyakarana school or falls 
outside its lineal development ?. 2) Is he to be identified with 
the poet Bhartrhari, the auther of Sataka-trayll 3) Is Svopajna - 
gloss really written by B or is merely attributed to him as an 
auto-commentary, and -is actrally written by someone else ? 4) 
Was B a Buddhist by faith or was merely influenced by 
Buddhist tenets or neither of the case? 

As for the subject-matter of this paper I can afford to 
eschew the first three issues but the fourth one, I can’t 
afford to neglect. 

Right from the scholars of the old generation like the 
late Manavalll, the late Carudev Shastri, the late Prof. K. A. 
Subramania Iyer till those of the present generation like Prof. A. 
N. Aklujkar, Prof. George Cardona, Prof. Madhav Deshpande, 
Prof. Jan E. M. Houben and others have been writing profusely 
and critically on almost every aspect of the study of B. and V. Yet 
no one seems to have given a special attention -to the title 
Vakyapadlya. The reason for this is not far to seek. These schol¬ 
ars perhaps find the title self-explaining and, therefore, not needing 
any further explanation. It consists of two words vakya and pad a 
(a sentence and a word, respectively). This gives us the Itaretara- 
dvandva compound Vakyapade, to which the regular lya (cha) 
suffix is added with a view to expressing the intended meaning i.e. 
a treatise dealing with vakya and pada. 
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The Srngaraprakasa of Bhoja (p. 50) says the same thing 
karmanah sambandhina (yoga)-yatha-vakyapade adhikrtya krto 
granthah vakyapadlyam. This passage was brought to light for the 
first time by Manavalli, the first editor of the V. 

When the renowed Mlmamsaka Prabhakara in his Brhatl 
(part I. p. 389) says ta ete’nvita padarthah, esamabhidhanani 
padani, tadidam vakyapadlyaiii- he is definitely not referring to a 
title of any book. His meticulous commentator Salikanatha, has 
also purposely avoided a term like granthah or prakaranam. 

B was a staunch adherent of sphota theory of meaning. 
For the sake of analysis ( apoddhara ) only he assumed different 
partial sphota-s such as those of varna (letter), pada (word), etc. 
Yet the meaning, he always asserted firmly, is revealed only by 
the akhanda-vakya-sphota. It is for this that the word vakya comes 
first and the word pada , later. 

But for me the title is not that simple and straight-forward; 
it is intriguing. I, therefore, place my thoughts before the scholars 
for their consideration. 

1) Grammatically, I propose to dissolve the compounded- 
title not as an itaretara dvandva but as a karmadharaya, and 2) 
semanntically, I shall like to describe this karmadharaya as a 
‘Brahmo-Buddhist’ compound, a term used by me teacher the 
late Dr. T. G. Mainkar in explaining the phrase Brahmanirvana 
used in Bhagavadglta (BG. V. 24&26) as a ‘Brahmo-Buddist’ 
compound. ‘To make it still more easy to undersatnd, I say that 
the vakya (not exactly a sentence* as defined in English grammar 
but a ‘unit of speech’) is a Brahmanical term while pada is a term 
used in Buddhist tradition meaning much the same as vakya. 
Thus the compounded title like Brahmanirvana in the Gita, though 
not a bi lingual translation-compound is all the same a bitraditional 
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one or dvi-kula-ja-compound, a bikin (bringing the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist kuia-s together.) 

Perhaps even a single instance should suffice to carry home 
the point. In Pali (and even in Sanskrit Buddhist tradition) 
‘Dhammapada’ stands for Dhammavacana (Dhamma- statements- 
vakya-vacana, not dhamma- 1 word’.). Siksapada also means siksa- 
vakya not siksa-sabda. 

The Vedic Brahmanical tradition deals with both the 
samhita (a connected text) and its pada- s. Thus we have the 
samhita-patha as also the pada-patha. The knower of the pada- s 
was known as padaka (just as the knower of Siksa, a siksaka; 
and that of Mlmamsa, a Mlmamsaka), Padaka occurs very often 
in the Pali Canon in a cliche describing a Vedic-Brahmana ( tinnam 
vedanam paragu, sa-nighandu ketubhanam, padako, veyyakarano, 
lokayata-mahapurisa-lakkhanesu anavayo. D. I. 88, etc. PTS. ed.) 

Following the two above mentioned patha-s in Vedic tra¬ 
dition, soon arose the two distinct schools in Sanskrit grammar 
known as pada-vadl and vakya-vadi (for which see. The philoso¬ 
phy of Word and Meaning, Gaurinath Shastri, Calcutta, 1959 p. 
95) 

The Sanskrit Grammatical tradition commenced with Panini 
mostly as a Padasastra. It culminated as a Vakyasastra at the 
hands of B, who may or may not be considered as belonging to 
the Paninian tradition. Panini defined pada as suptihgantam padarii 
and though the concept of vakya was implied by him, he did not 
give a definition of it. It was Katyayana who supplied the anukta 
by placing before us a working definition such as ekatih, vakyam. 
This roused a good deal of discussion about whether according to 
Panini there could or could not be a purely nominal (and com¬ 
plete in itself) sentence such as Devadattah pacakah odanasya. 
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Amongst others I shall refer only to the views expressed on this 
imporatant aspect by Madhava Deshpande, Kiparsky and Johannes 
Bronkhorst. (For Bronkhorst see ABORI. LXXI part 4, 1990. pp. 
301-304) 

Bronkhorst disagreed with the view expressed by Kiparsky 
namely that Panini did not have to provide deletion of the copula 
in a nominal sentence and, therefore, Devadattahpacakah odanasya 
is a complete sentence without a finite verb. Bronkhorst main¬ 
tained that for Katyayana and Patanjali not all the nominal sen¬ 
tences are complete in themselves and that according to Patanjali 
in a seemingly nominal sentence such as vrksah plaksah (The Fig. 
tree) a verb like asti or vidyate is supposed to be implied. 
Bronkhorst further remarked that the view of Panini in this con¬ 
nection was not identical with Katyayana and Patanjali who firmly 
held that every sentence must have a finite verb. Thus Bronkhorst 
does not consider a nominal sentence to be complete in itself and 
finds out in the Paninian-sutra HI 4, 21 a support for his arguement. 
The said sutra points out two verbs in the context of the same 
agent. This serandipitical finding of Brokhorst also may lead to 
further contraversy about the presence of nominally complete sen¬ 
tence in Sanskrit speech. I for one would like to be guided by 
Katyayana’s view of a vakya. We all know that the cryptic sutra- s 
like those of Badarayana wherein the texts though often formed 
with nouns alone are invariably explained by the commentators 
with the word iti vakyasesah. This vakyasesa is in most of the 
cases furnishes a finite verb. Thus the commentarial supplement 
tacitly admits the view of Katyayana that every sentence for its 
compliance needs a verb to be supplied. Prof Madhav Deshpande, 
however, maintains that it is not necessary to suppose that the 
views of Katyayana and Patanjali regarding this matter should 
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agree with that of Panini. Deshpande says that confining ourselves 
exclusively to Panini we can safely maintain that there can be a 
complete and purely nominal sentence without any implication of 
verbal supplement. In fact Pataiijali discussing Katyayan’s, defini¬ 
tion of a vakya or sentence emphatically says apurvam kriyate 
(i.e. Katyayana has said something for which there is no earlier 
i.e. Paninian support). Deshpande adds. “And thus Katyayana, 
according to his own ideas is supplying a deficiency in Panini by 
his anukta type of Varttika, namely ekatiri vakyaiii .” 

Now we should concentrate on the fact that in Buddhist 
tradition the very word pada is seen used in the sense of a vakya 
and that B also uses the word pada synonymously with vakya 
with a view to bringing a compromise between the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist grammatico-semantic schools. B cleverly used what 
I shall prefer to name as a comprise-compound for the title of his 
treatise fusing Buddhist and Brahmanical thought and terminology. 

One more striking instance showing such a compromising 
attitude according to me is a synonym compound used in Marathi 
namely gunadharma. Here guna is a Samkhyn term and dharma , 
a Buddhist one based on the Samkhyan tradition. We should never 
fail to read the revealing article. ‘The Guna-s of the Samkhya-s 
and the Dharm-s of the Buddhists’ written by Stecherbautsky long 
ago. (Indian Historical Quarterly, 1934, p. 751. et-seq.). 

In the same way for knowing in all details the Vaibhasika 
theory of pada meaning a vakya we should carefully and 
sympathatically read an equally searching article by Dr. 
Padmanabha Jaini- ‘The Vaibhasika theory of Words*. 

For the convenience of the readers I shall note here in 
brief only the outline of Jaini’s article. 1) The Sautrantika and the 
Vaibhasika schools differ on many points, one of which is impor- 
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tant from the grammatical and linguistic point of view. It is about 
the cittaviprayukta-samskara- s (translated by Stecherbatsky as ‘pure 
forces’ in his Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 23). The last 
three forces are namakaya (group of words). Vyanjanakaya (group 
of letters) and padakaya (group of sentences). (Read. P.S. Jaini. 
The Vaibhasika Theory of Words. BSOAS. Vol. 22. part.I. 1959. 
pp. 730. et seq.) 

Thus in the Pali-Nikaya-s and indeed in the Buddhist tra¬ 
dition as a whole, the word pada is used to denote a vakya, the 
whole statement and just not its words or terms. My friend in 
Japan Prof. Hajime Nakamura (Journal of the Ganganath Jha 
Kendriya Vidyapeeth, Allahabad. Vol. XXIX-Vol. 1-4, 1973. Cen¬ 
tenary Vol. pp. 367-388) has successfully demonstrated that B 
had studied Buddhist thought and was influenced by its terminilogy 
such as parikalpa, viparita, vikalpita, a-vikalpita, adhyasa, aropa, 
adhvan and many more. The term pada itself meaning a vakya as 
Dhammapada for Dhamma statements must have triggered 
Bhartrhari’s imagination so as to use it synonymously with vakya 
in the title of his treatise so that his assertion vakyat 
padanamatyantam pravibhago na kascana is implicitly reflected 
in the title and the earlier controversy between padavada and 
vakyavada is dissolved once for all, the Buddhist term pada itself 
being considered as a vakya. We can now say that B thus estab¬ 
lished a vakyapada-vada in his Vakyapadlya by implying a com¬ 
pound vakyameva padarii iti vakyapadaiii (not vakyapade ) 
tadadikrtya krto granthah. 

Along with B we know Chandragomin, a Buddhist gram¬ 
marian of Sanskrit and Dharmaklrti also, who is said to have been 
a Buddhist philosopher, devoted some time to the study of Sanskrit 
grammar as per the authority of E. Obermiller. (History of Bud- 
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dhism by Bustron, part II p. 152). Buddhist tradition, established 
a trend of Grammarian-philosophers and thus anticipated centu¬ 
ries ago the trend of modern American philosophers who based 
their findings on linguistic analysis. 

My preceptor the late Dr. T.G. Mainkar while teaching us 
the Karika-s of Gaudapada used to say that at a certain stage of 
the development of Indian philosophy it was not possible for any 
intellectual-true to his name-to keep himself unimpressed by Bud¬ 
dhist thought just as in recent past it was not possible for any 
thinker in socio-economic field to be uninfluenced by Marxism. It 
is a palpable fact that Gaudapada and Samkara were influenced 
by Buddhist terminology and mode of thinking which they utilised 
to establish firmly the Advaya doctrine of Upanisad-s. The term 
Advaya is of predictive recurrence in Buddhist philosophy and 
the Buddha himself is called Advayavadin. B belonged to the 
same orthodox Brahmanical Vedanta tradition to which Gaudapada 
and Samkara contributed richly. 

One more distinguishing character of V is that it is thor¬ 
oughly composed in Karika-s, a medium used by Nagarjuna 
(Mulamadhyama-karika), later by Gaudapada (Mandukya-karika) 
and still later by Isvarakrsna (Samkhyakarika). The Grammar in 
verses distinguishes V from the Tri-muni tradition of Prose-Gram¬ 
mar. The sutra-s, Varttika-s (except slokavarttika-s),'the Vrtti, 
the Bhasya and the later expositions are all in prose. 

Here perhaps we should note the fact that Mammata in his 
kavyaprakasa quotes from Vakyapadiya a prose sentence. Uktarii 
hi Vakyapadlye, na hi gauh svarupena gauh, napyagauh, 
gotvabhisambandhattu gauh I Can this be a prose summary of a 
lost-Karika which we on the model of the article ‘Lost Samkhya¬ 
karika 1 by the late B.G. Tilak restore in some such way as- 
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“Na casti Gauh svarupena, napyagaurva bhavettatha I 

gotvasambandhamatrena gaurgaurbhavati, nanyatha ” II 

At this stage it will be meet to recapitulate our argument 
in favour of our finding that Vakyapadlya is a ‘Brahmo-Buddhist 1 
Karmadharaya -compound where two words from two different 
traditions hinting at the same meaning are used to form the title 
Vakyapadlya 1) Vakyam (Brahmanical) is padam (Buddhist 
Vaibhasika) thus Vakyapadam, tadbikrtya krto granthah. gunah (a 
Samkhya-term) and dharmah is a Buddhist one. Gunadharmah 
or Brahm (Upanisadic) eva Nirvanam (Buddhist) and hence 
Brahma-nirvanam ) or even the farce (prahasana) written by the 
Keralite dramatist Bodhayana namely Bhagavadajju-kam or 
Bhagavadajjuklyam wherein the Bhagavan (Philosopher-ascetic) 
becomes ajjuka (a harlot) and of course also the vice-versa. Hence 
the statement nay am bhagavan, neyamajjuka, bhagavadajjuklyam 
samvrttam which in the case of Vakyapadlya takes a positive 
form, where we should say yadeva vakyam tadeva padam, yadeva 
padam tadeva vakyam, much on the line of the Upanisadic style 
yadvava kam tadeva kham, yadeva kham, tadeva kaiii, 
(Chandogya. IV. 10.5) 

As for the Nikayic reference (Samyuttanikaya Pali (Roman 
PTS ed. I. 38) the following gatha is notably important. It speaks 
about the origin of a gatha. 

Chando nidanam gathanam, akkhara tasam viyahjanam I 
namasannissita gatha, kavi gathanamasayo II 

(Metre is the origin of a verse, letters manifest the nouns 
which latter are taken recourse of in a gatha, and a poet is a 
source of a verse.) 

This verse has become a bone of contention between the 
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Vaibhasika s and Sautrantika-s. The Vaibhasika-s admit the ex¬ 
istence of nama-samsakara-s which are not admitted by the 
Sautrantika-s. Buddhaghosa, the commentator of the gatha seems 
to be in favour of the Vaibhasika stand-point when he explains 
nama as samudda-dipahhatti i.e. the nouns or names like samudda 
(the sea), jar ( ghata ), etc. are conceptual words. 

The gatha says : letters give manifestation (creation) to 
nama- s (= pada- s). The Vaibhasika-s explain padamgatham janeti 
as a pada creates gatha and pada is a synonym for vakya. The 
karika (see Padmanabh Jaini. p.733.) clearly says padaparyayo 
vakyavn. In the Pali canon too, we find the word pada used in the 
sense of a vakya. Thus in Samyuttanikaya it is said ekena padena 
sabbo attho vutto (by a single pada the whole meaning is ex¬ 
pressed) and what is that single padal phassapaccaya dukkham ’ti 
imina ekena padena (SA. I. 57 Roman, ed.) Thus a vakya is cited 
under the name of pada. 

Here there is a sentense formed of two words. Here in this 
specific context it is extremely fruitiful to read the following (which 
I am quoting from Pancaskandha-prakarana of Vasubandhu, criti¬ 
cally edited by Shanti Bhikshu Shastri. First ed. 1969 Kelaniya, 
Ceylon, pp. 14, 33) 

“namakayah katamah? dharmanam svabhavadhi-vacanam.” 

(What is a terminology? A designation of the very nature of 

things.) 

“padakayah katamah? dharmanam visesadhivacanam.” 

(What is the difinition of a pada ? A designation of the 
speciality of things.) 

‘ 1 vyahjanakayah katamah? aksarani. tadubhayavyahja-natam 
upadaya." 

(What is verbal expression? Letters ; for, they express 
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both [viz. terminology and definition]). 

‘ vakyam api tani namapadasrayenarthavacanatam upadaya .‘ 

(They are also called vakya or sentence; for they convey 
a (complete) meaning by means of their dependence on terms and 
definitions.) 

‘aksaraiii punah paryayaksaranatam upadaya \ 

(And aksara (=letter) is termed so, because it causes no 
characteristics.) 

What is a Pada ? : 

In classical Sanskrit too, pada or pada (=carana, a foot) is 
at times used interchangeably (synonymously) with a vakya and 
the benedictory stanza of a drama (Nandi) is said to be composed 
of eight or twelve pada- s (Nandi padairdvadasabhirastabhirva- 
pyalamkrta ). Then follows the wrangling over the meaning of pada 
or pada. “Some say that it means a foot of a verse, others a 
pratipadika or a dhatu with nominal or verbal endings respec¬ 
tively, obviously the Paninlanas. Yet some others hold that it 
means the main (principle) sentence along with its minor (subor¬ 
dinate) clauses”: 

slokapadam padaih kecit, suptihgantamathapare I 

pare’ vantaravakyaikasvarupam padamucire II 

The Mimamsa system defines prakaranam (a means of de¬ 
termining the sense of Vedic statements) as Vakyaikavakyata and 
alternatively also as padaikavakyata wherein pada is equated 
with vakya. In Buddhist hermeneutical grammer padakaya means 
vakyakaya. 

Pada (Sabda), Vakya and Kavyalaksanani : 

Coming to Sanskrit poetics we find Visvanatha using the 
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word vakya in his definition of a poem where Jagannatha uses its 
synonym sabda i.e. pada. Thus Sahityadarpana defines a poem 
as Vakyaih rasatmakam kavyaiii and the Rasagangadhara says 
Ramanlyarthapratipadakah sabdhah kavyaiii. A single word can¬ 
not be a poem, nor even a single sentence for Visvanatha rushes 
to explain in his gloss that by vakya he does not mean a ’sen¬ 
tence’ (as is implied in English grammer) but a complete vaiigmaya 
so that the great Ramayana and Mahabharata are viewed as 
mahavakya- s. Mahakavya-s are Mahavakya-s. Hence Abhinava- 
gupta speaks about Maha-bharata being a Prabandha or a reposi¬ 
tory of Santa-rasa, originating from Nirveda (an entirely resigned 
and detached sentiment) caused by reading the sad destruction of 
the great clan of the Kuru-s (and even that of the race of Yadu-s). 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that I am not a compe¬ 
tent student of Sanskrit Grammar. I, therefore, thought ten times 
before I set to write the present article. My interrest in the Bud¬ 
dhist literature urged me publish the material and I shall most 
welcome any scathing criticism of what I have said herein for that 
will be in the service of critical scholarship. 
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Chapter - Fourth 
Nirvana and Pan. VIII. 2.50 

Nirvana (Pali nibbana ) is the summum bonum of the 
Hinayanist Buddhist teaching; Mahayana stresses the Bodhisattva 
ideal and Altruism (sarvabhutahitaratih) being of more importence 
than indivisualistic liberation from the ill. What is the real nature 
of nibbana is a question of highest interest and importance to 
those interested in the weal of all beings. The original word is 
Sanskrit and stands mostly for ‘coolness' and, therefore, pleasure. 
Thus the saying nirvanaya tarucchaya taptasya hi vesesatah (the 
shade of a tree offers a coolness and pleasure especially to one 
who is schorched by the heat of the sun). Seeing Sakuntala with 
her two friends Duhsanta exclaims labdham netranirvanam (a pleas¬ 
ant coolness for eyes! ). Many of the Buddhist brethren have 
preferred to say sltibhuto ’mhi nibbuto ‘I have become cool and 
calm’, When twice the Bhagavad-glta (V. 24-25) uses the com¬ 
pound term Brahma-nirvanam, the late Prof. Dr. T.G. Mainkar 
(Gitabhasya-prakasa) has most accurately explained it as a 
‘Brahmo-Buddhist’ compound’. The word though originally San¬ 
skrit has a marked Buddhistic tinge so far as the philosophical 
meaning-aspect of it is concerned. The Buddhist Elders mean by 
sltibhuto ’mhi nibbuto not the physical coolness but the mental 
calm, tranquility. I compare it with the Bhagvadgita expresion (D3.30) 
Vigatajvarah, a term rightly explained by Samkara-s vigatasantapah, 
vigatasokatapah ‘devoid of Grief, free from pain.’ 

Happily there is many a peculiarly Buddhist term referred 
to in the aphorisms of Panini. Kumari-sramana, Puga, samgha, 
maskara-maskarinau, are only a few of these instances. Profes¬ 
sors S.D. Joshi and Roodbergen in the introduction to their trans¬ 
lation of Astadhyayi (A Sahitya-Academi Publication (p. 6) have 
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indicated B.C. 550 as the date of Panini which exactly coincides 
with the probable date of Gautam the Buddha. The Buddhist term 
nirvana is defined by Panini in Astadhyayi (VIII.2.50) as Nirvanah 
avate (nirvano’vate). The sutra is explained traditionally as ‘the 
expression nirvana is introduced with irregular substitute pho¬ 
neme n replacing the regular phoneme vindicating nistha (kta) i.e. 
past passive participle (ta). 

Now for understanding of Panini’s implication of this sutra 
we will have to go to the Rgvedic philosophical Rk which tells us 
about how the Highest Principle breathes even when the material 
great element ‘Wind’ was not till then created. Breatling ordinarily 
means in-breating of the exterior wind or air (cp. The 
Saiiivargavidya taught by Raikva to the king Janasruti. Chandogya 
Upanisad IV.3.1.). The Rk says Anidavatam svadhaya tadekam. 
(That One, in the absence of vata or air, breathed in its unique 
way.). Panini picked up the word avata from this particular Rgvedic 
text. Nirvana is not the extinction of life-wick which is accom¬ 
plished by a strong gush of wind as is generally interpreted, acci 
yatha vatavegana khitto. Suttanipata (verse 1074 ab). “Just as a 
flame is blown-out by a gush of wind”. 

Nirvana, suggests Panini, is the natural dying out of the 
flame in absence of the oxygen which is essentiol for the process 
of burning. An elementary practical in physics for the school-boys 
where in they are shown how the burning candle when put 
under the glass soon dies out. Panini had realised the Ur-Bhuddist 
notion of Nirvana. In the absence of any decisive proof it is hard 
to assert his knowledge of the Pali-scriptures, but whal is fairly 
patent is that many an illustration of his grammatical rules he laid 
down in Astadhyayi are found not in the extant Sanskrit literature 
but in Pali canonical usages. The one handy illustration is 
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a brimming river and <sldM-^l^frl4> ‘one who denies eating 
after having taken once one’s meals’. Notable is the refrence to 
the Eastern usage in the sutra IQ.4.18. aTH-oc-cTl: 3rfcf^ETTsfcfl: 3TRT 
WcSTT | 

Prof. Dr. M.M. Deshpande of Michigen even when he was 
only a post-graduate student of Skt. in the Univercity of Pune 
wrote an article on and if I am not wrong the late Dr. 

Smt. Jayashree Gune also wrote on the same subject. 

I have been asking such authorities as Prof. Dr. S.D. Joshi 
whom I esteem as a Panini Bhagavan of the present day, whether 
there are signs of Panini’s knowing something of the sort of Indo- 
Europeon language. Why should he register a root like 1 wlrt, 
a root telling us about the name of the ^ becomes 

a and ^ too. Skt. masj, becomes transperent in 

English ‘mearge’. Did Panini had any inkling in this direction? 

For the discussion of the meaning of Nirvana the readers 
can read the article of Anand Coomarswamy published in the 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, (vol. IV. issue 2. July, 1939. 
pp. 156-157) “SOME PALI WORDS”. The asticle is good for a 
better understanding of many an unclear Buddhist term. 
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Chapter - Fifth 
Ardhamatralaghava 

The Sanskrit tradition recognised ‘grammar’( vyakarana) as 
the most prominent amidst all the six auxiliary sciences of the 
Vedic studies (mukham vyakaranam smrtam). Naturally the gram¬ 
marians are also ‘regarded’ as the ‘‘foremost scholars” (prathame 
vidvamsah. Kavyaprakasa of Mammata XJllasa n. under sphota 
reference). The Sanskrit poetics (literary criticsm) is deeply satu¬ 
rated with the grammatical pre-suppositions such as that of sphota, 
the purely grammatical sub-divisions of the Upama-alamkara such 
as kyac-ga and kyahga (Kavyaprakasa Ullasa X. 1.), gamerdoh 
(Sahityadarpana pariccheda. 2), etc. One can well understand 
and appreciate this valuation of the grammar and grammarians. 
Panini, the foremost grammarian of the Sanskrit language is adored 
as not less than a ‘Blessed one’ Bhagavan and not unduly is praised 
for his great minute survey ‘‘ mahatl suksmeksika ” when he notes 
in his sutra “udaka ca vipasah ” the word “ Dattah (kupah)” ‘(a 
certain well dug by one Mr. Dutta’, to refer to a typical Bengali 
surname) is pronounced on one bank of the modern river Bias as 
adyodatta and on the other as antyodatta. Marvellous indeed ! 
Panini was the earliest predecessor of Grierson who after centu¬ 
ries later presented his ‘‘Lingutistic Survey of India”. Campared 
to the vast field of survey carried on by Grierson Panini has 
chosen for his studies a field much limited like say the boundries 
of Aryavarta but the accuracy was not at all less in perfection 
than is found in the Griersonian survey. The ‘grammar in Eight 
Chapters’. (Astadhyayl) is fittingly compared with the immaculate 
geometry of Euclid 3rd Century B. C. the Alexandrian Geometrian 
presented to the world. But by far the most striking feature of 
Panini is his extremely terse sutra- style. The Vaiyakarana-s are 
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applauded for their superb ‘bravity’, recognised by Shakespeare 
as the hall-mark of ‘wit’. “Bravity is the soul of wit” says the 
great Elezabethan dramatist and the Buddha also at times used 
the technique of Minimization (Saiiikhitta.). It is, I admit, my 
shear misfortune not to be able to reconcile myself with this high- 
appraisal of ‘breavity which is expressed wittily in the saying that 
grammarians- if they could save even half a matra- are as happy 
as though they are blessed with a son. A grand gala party (utsava) 
at the birth of a son will be celebrated in their family. (Ardhamatral- 
aghavena putrotsavam manyante vaiyakaranah). 

This long cherished and practised ideal of laghava I sin¬ 
cerely think has done more harm than good to the tradition of 
Sanskrit grammar. The exact implication of many a sutra of Panini 
has become unclear, obscure, doubtful, contraversial and inter¬ 
pretable (neyartha; not nltartha to use the Buddhist hermeneutical 
terms.). Usually the instance of the sutra neranau is cited. 

“Neranaviti sutrartharii Bhagavan vetti Paninih / 

ahaiii ca, bhasyakrd vetti, vrttikrd vetti va na va” II 

The same is true with most of the other sutra- s Oh, if 
only our “Blessed one” would have added just a few more words 
to make his import crystal clear ! A lot of gaurava in the form of 
many explanatory commentaries would have been saved. 

Further I have not seen any other grammarian of any lan¬ 
guage of the world not giving his own examples in support of his 
rules. What guarantee is there that Panini implied the illustra¬ 
tions such as ahinakularii and sramana-brahmanam under the 
spell of his sutra “yesam ca virodhah sasvatikah' (II.4.9.). Per¬ 
haps only a little later the Jain literature, by which I mean the 
illustrated manuscripts of the Agama-s showed the pictures of “ 
peaceful co-existence” of ahi and nakula and much later the 
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prose-writer par excellence, Bana describing the hermitage of the 
asccetic Jabali said yatra ca sasvatikam virodhamapahaya .etc. 

Vasudevasarana Agraval attempted a highest jump in try¬ 
ing to present historically ‘ India in times of Panini’ and the only 
reaction of the cautious critics was that the learned author had 
tried to reconstruct the India in times of Panini on the basis of the 
examples implied in his sutra- s which were supplied by the com¬ 
mentators who were decidedly much later than Panini, The whole 
superstructure of a sincere scholarly endeavour thus topplels down 
only because our revered Panini himself had not explicitely given 
the illustrations he must have in his mind when he composed the 
relevent aphorisms. 

Now I say again that I am not at all averse to admit that 
the term Panini’ besides being a proper name also stands for the 
uninterrupted tradition of Paninian school and that the living, 
continuous oral tradition must have reached in the classical In¬ 
dian way (i.e. epigonically) down to the time of Kasikakarau, For 
as they say fa*hy(ci4Ri4 ! The tradition contin¬ 

ued with Patanjali, Katyayana (Vararuci), Bhattoji and his suc¬ 
cessors too. But who can vouchsafe the historicity of the illustra¬ 
tions? I learnt from someone that Prof. George Cardona, Profes¬ 
sor Emeritus University of Pensilvania (USA) once attempted 
to cull together from every source possible, the comfhents along 
with the illustrations on each and every sutra of Panini but he did 
this gigentic and thorough-going work all alone using the now 
out-dated computer Mackintosch. I admit I have not heard so far 
if he has committed to writing his observations on his findings. 
My point here is only that Panini did not supply the examples of 
his own sutra- s which further implies that he did not sufficiently 
made clear the meanings limplied in his sutra- s; This naturally 
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resulted in a rich harvest of diverse interpretations offerred by 
world-known Paninian scholars. National, International and 
provinical seminars, panel discussions and conferences were re¬ 
quired to be held. Sharp debates pertaining to genuinness, of the 
sutra- s, yogavibhaga -technique were rigourously carried on in 
these scholarly gatherings. Three words va, vibhasa and 
anyatarasyam were discussed . They were so far taken as perfect 
synonyms by Pawate and other traditionalists. Where as now Prof. 
S.D. Joshi and Dr. Paul Kiparsky in their thought-provoking (and 
“equally highly debatable) book” Panini as a Vartationist” Pune 
argued that far from being exact and perfect synonyms the three 
are ‘homoionyms’ (they did not use this term which is fondly 
being used by Ulmann (vide. The Principles of Semantics, p. 109. 
the word is homoe = same + names, i.e. similar names) 

The three according to them show nuances of meanings. 
The argument of these two modorn Panini-scholars can be up¬ 
held on the basis of (i) the, fact couched in the words 
sabdabhedadartha-bhedah and (ii) also the modern linguistic 
finding that in any natural language there cannot exist totaly and 
perfectly synonymous terms. If the rupa-s (linguistic forms) differ 
there must be semantic nuances mooted and all that we mean by 
synonyms is merely words generally meaning the same but not the 
same. In fact (iii) we use the word same to mark-out according to 
A.R. White our recognition that the object or character familiar to us 
under one aspect is the same object or character which was familiar 
to us in a different aspect.” 

Furthetr if Panini had meant merely ‘option’ 
(undifferentiated) by all these three terms, his laghava should 
have constrained him to use only the shortest synonym va and 
not vibhasa which is long and the still longer anyatarasyam. 
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Well, this is how I can support Joshi and Kiparsky but to this 
extent only for what about, the traditional Paribhasa-s which will 
cut me short by instructing paryayasbdanam gurulaghava-carca 
nadriyate (In case of synonymous terms the discussion about long 
and short is not to be heeded). This Paribhasa will be effective in 
the context of the triad we are presently discussing. 

Now I pray, please do not tell me that terseness was ad¬ 
hered to by Panini only to facilitate the memorising of his sutra- s 
because at that time there were no books and our ancestors' 
preserved their ancient rich lore by cramming alone and hence 
the importance and praise of svadhyaya. I can understand such a 
type of justification in the case of the Greeks in Aristotle’s era 
where recourse was taken to Mnemonic verses implying the A.E.I.O. 
(i.e. Universal Affirmative, Universal Negative, Perticular Affirmative 
and Perticular Negative propositions) in the form of “Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii, Ferio”, etc. 

Our ancient Indian reciters and preservers of the vast Vedic, 
Epic and Puranic, in fact all the prose and versified vast literature 
could have definitely with utmost ease preserved Panini’s grammer 
in full-fledged prose sentences accompanied with a good number 
of illustrations. Perhaps the verse form of Rgveda, and Samaveda 
might have proved easier to them but they have with equal profi¬ 
ciency preserved the prose portion of many kanda-s of Atharvaveda 
and the prose of Black Yajurveda along with the vast prose of 
Brahmana’s like Aitareya and Satapatha and prose in the Upanisad- 
s and Mahabharata and what not ? Moreover who preserved in 
their memory the prose of the Mahabhasya of Patanjali. The 
Indianness in me forbids me to criticise Panini for not having 
given his excellent and perfect grammar in full-fledged, suffi¬ 
ciently long drawn prose for after all the Master Grammarian is 
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adorable-for me and I dedicate this tiny, not much meaningful 
chapter to Him, Bhagavan, who opened the eyes of all of us with 
the eye-pencil of Wisdom (jnananjanasalakaya ). 

Largely Panini is rightly appreciated and praised by all 
except a few scholars who found certain points where they not 
merely differred from Panini but could not help criticising him 
bitterly. Thus we find already in 1935. Pawate in his “The struc¬ 
ture of the Astadhyayl” (Hubli) tried to show on the basis of 
Paninian inconsistences his main proposition that Astadhyayl 
represents an amalgam of pre-Paninian and Paninian sutra- s. 
Although the late Dr. G.B. Palsule tried to disprove Pawate’s 
assertion namely that Panini exhibits inconsistancies and even 
contradictions in his celebrated “The Sanskrit Dhatupatha : A 
Critical Study” (Pune 1967. pp. 16-24) yet Pawate did not cease 
to influence the views of modern scholars like Robert Birwe 
“Studien tzu Adhyaya HI der Astadhyayl Paniniz” (Wisbedenl966) 
who following the line blazed by Dr. Pawate brough to notice of the 
scholars the subtle inconsistencies in Paninian grammar. After Birwe, 
Mrs. S. Bahulikar in her treatise published by Harvard University 
(1972). “Some criteria determining the inserssions in the Astadhyayl)” 
and also in her article on the same line “Concerning the structure of 
Astadhyayl” (Indian Linguistics. Vol. 34. 1973. pp. 75-99) tried to 
show that the commentators on Astadhyayl have gone astray in trying 
to defend Panini’s flaws and, therefor, are not safe guides in under¬ 
standing the aphorisms of Panini. She, therefore, suggested an inde¬ 
pendent interpretation of these Paninian sutra- s. 

All this only shows not any disrespect for Panini but only a 
sober statement that Astadhyayl is not a scripture, it is not ‘Apauruseya’ 
and, Panini also is not infallible. He remains a great revered gram¬ 
marian of an antique and important language of the world. 
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Chapter - Sixth 

SANSKRIT PREFIXES STYLISTIC 
AND 

PECULIAR USAGES 

The articles and monographs discussing the Sanskrit pre¬ 
fixes have, strange to say, confined themselves, merely to the 
diacritical usage (i.e. how the upasarga-s become instrumental in 
differeniating the meaning in the inflexions of nouns and verbs) of 
the Sanskrit prefixes. This, of course, is a very significant aspect 
and the proportion of the treatment meted out to it is certaily 
justifiable. The Vedic and Sanskrit as well as the Pali and Prakrit 
literatures, however, display at many places a typical stylistic 
usage of the prefixes. They use different prepositions with the 
same verbal form in collocation. The examples are 

(1) Vedic- daha, pradaha, sandaha. A.V XII. 5.62. 

(2) Pali- (kame) vajjeyya, vivajjeyya, parivajjeyya, 

abhinivajjeyya (Nd^. p. 8) 

(3) Amg.- santa, pasanta, uvasanta (Aupapatika Sutra 
p. 190). BUDDHAGHOSA in his Atthasalini (HI. 270) calls this a 
‘prefixal variation’ (upasaggavasena vibhattigamanam) which he 
justifies on the grounds of (1) Padatthuti i.e. ornamentation or 
the embellishment of the term and (2) Dalhlkamma i.e. an em¬ 
phatic device of intensifying the suggested beauty in variety. Along 
with this prefixal variation, we also find, many peculiar usages of 
the prefixes in these literatures. These two aspects have not re¬ 
ceived due treatment at the hands of the scholars and it is, there¬ 
fore, that I propose to discuss in this chapter these rather unno¬ 
ticed aspects of the prefixes. 

It is true that as compared to Pali and Prakrit-s the Classi- 
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cal Sanskrit is more judicious and cautious in the usage of prefixes. 
The upasarga is considered as the specfier of the root-meaning 
(‘‘ upasargo visesakrf’ and upasargena dhatvartho baladanyatra 
niyate, praharaharasamharavihara-pariharavat S. K. p. 175). The 
Classical Sanskrit rarely uses the prefixes only to make the ex¬ 
pressions more dignified. Such a tendency is seen prevaling in 
modern Marathi and we find vinatalele used in many places where 
only natalele would have suficed as also 3 TPJW f or the bare 
In English too, some are more prone to use ‘preferred’ for the 
simpler ‘offered’. The anarthaka prayoga-s or svarthe prayoga-s 
with regard to prefixes (i.e. where the prefixes do not serve any 
special purpose are of course observable even in the Classical 
Sanskrit but the Sanskrit poetics treat them as blemishes. Stylistic 
usage of the prefixes is noted by the Sanskrit Poetics only in a 
very few cases. The examples of such a style, however, can be 
seen right from the R. V.. To quote from YASKA. Nir 11.11 has 
‘ vidhatra dhata vyakhyatah' and it is said that there is no differ¬ 
ence between dhata and vidhata (DURGA. dhataiva vidhata). 
PANINI records stylistic usage of prefixes in 1.4.93. adhipari 
anarthakau, which the Mahabhasya explains as anarthantaravacinau 
dhatunoktam kriyamahatuh. In fact, in his do avakhandane, PANINI 
himself resorts to the ornamental usage of the prefixes and rhe 
TattvavabodhinI on S. K. 2510 remarks avetyupasaraga-prayoge 
vaicitryarthah, khandane iti etavata uktena 'pi istasiddheh. The 
Chandogya-upanisad (v. 12.2) perplexes us for a while when it 
says sandehaste vyaslryat where sandeha only means a deha or 
a ‘body’ and we have in the Dhamma-pada verse 148. bhijjati 
putisandeho, maranantam hi jivitam. Here the unusual pleonistic 
addition of the prefix has brought a certain confusion. Usually, 
however, the case is reverse. The commentators have to add the 
usual prefixes to the original bare verbal forms so that they ap- 
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pear in their more usual, famliar looks and, therefore, are easily 
grasped. The Sanskrit teacher has many times to explains in the 
class the word rddham by samrddham, accha by svaccha and 
una by nyuna, the augmented forms being more familiar to the 
eares. In fact, it is interesting to find, HEMACANDRA glossing 
rddham by samrddham in his Anekarthasaiiigraha- rddham 
samrddhe, siddhante. In the Dhatupatha of PANINI also, we so 
many times come across references where the roots are given 
along with their prefixal augmentation i.g. presr gatau (1.620), 
the original root must have been certainly isa and not pres. 
Again the meanings of the roots are given with the changes brought 
in them, by the additions of the prefixes and so we read ricir vi- 
recane (7.4) and prci sam-parke where we only expect the bare 
forms recane and parke respectively. This means, that there are 
some roots which are almost alwas used along with certain usual 
prefixes. Sometimes the user of the language may also not be 
quite aware of the bare radical forms although he may correctly 
use the augmented form. An Englishman too may not be aware of 
the presence of ply although he correctly uses the words supply, 
apply, reply, etc. 

Apart from the stylistic usages there are many peculiar 
usages of the prefixes, that is to say, deviations from the normally 
registered meanings of the prefixes, The Ramayana (IV. 14.2) 
has vicarya used in the sense of samcarya and SANKARACARYA 
thinks that the Katha upanisad (II. 3.11) really means viyoga 
when it actually uses the bare form yoga (see tarn yogamiti 
manyante sthiramindriyadharanam and S.B. thereon, tadavastham 
yogamiti many ante, viyogamapi santarh.) 

I must make clear what I mean by anomalous or unusual 
usages of the prefixes. The usual meanings of the prefixes are 
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registered by the grammatical and exegetical literatures of every 
language. But the literature does not always abide by these given 
senses and uses the prefixes in many more senses. Further, there 
are many linguistic traditions and these influence each other. So 
for example, the prefix upa in Pali has a special meaning drdha 
(Pali dalha) which is not recorded in the Sanskrit kosa-s, but the 
usage of upa in this sense may be found in some Sanskrit forma¬ 
tions. Again, in the same linguistic tradition, there may be earlier 
and later usages with regard to the same prefixes while it is equally 
possible that to convey the same meaning different prefixes might 
have been used at different periods. The stylistic peculiarity of 
using the same verbal form in combination with the different pre¬ 
fixes may also become instrumental in blurring the fine shades of 
the different prefixes and thus the originally different prefixes may 
become synonymous with each other. So for example pranasa 
and vinasa may become entirely synonymous for they are used in 
Pali in the same collocation very often (e.g. ma’ham nassam, 
ma’ham panassam, ma’ham vinassam). Actually this is a gradual 
prefixal hightening. 

Let us note, now, some instances from the Vedic and Sanskrit 
literatures. It will be proper to start with the Rgveda. 

The Rgveda 

Agadhita, parigadhita ya kaslkeva 

Jahgahe / R. V. I. 126 
SAYANA had the usual way of explaining 
a samantat grhlta, svlkrta & tatha, parigadhita, parito 

grhlta 

Whatever may be the nice shades of differences between a 
which menas ‘from all the sides’ and pari indicating ‘circularity 
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or covering on all sides it is definite, that a and pari are more or 
less synnoymous and they are used in a collocation, only to inten¬ 
sify the meaning. (Even the commentary of VENKATAMADHAVA 
does not add anything beyond abhimukhyena sarlrena misrita, 
angaisca panto misrita .) 

The Atharva-veda. 

In the Atharvaveda where there is a predominance of magic 
and sorcery we get many more examples of ‘prefixal variation’. A. 
V. I. 3 has pra te bhinadmi mehanaiii while at I. 11 it has vi te 
bhindmi menanam where the context is almost the same and vi 
and pra are seen used only stylistically. SAYANA, at both the 
places has, only, vi-darayami. 

At A. V. I. 25.3 we have soka and abhisoka used in the 
context of takman where SAYANA explains the former as sarlrasya 
antah socakah and the latter as abhitah krtsnasya sarlrasya 
socakah. WHITNEY has ’heating’ for soka and ‘scorching’ for 
4 abhisoka ’. 

At A. V. I. 19.1 we find ma no vidan vivyadhino, ma 
abhivyadhino vidan and SAYANA comes out with visesena 
astrabhistadanasilah satravah ( vivyadhinah) and abhimukha- 
magatya vidhyanti, bimsanti pratyarthinah samnihitah bhatah for 
abhivyadhinah. 

It is doubtful whther the prepositions really point out the 
differences which SAYANA has suggested. 

At A. V. IH.25.7. upohasca samuhasca. He distin¬ 
guishes two differfnt deities with specific functions, upa samlparii 
uhati, prapayati dhanyadikaiii iti upohah, etatsamjnako devah, 
samuhah praptarii dhanaiii samuhati, abhhivardhayati, iti samuhah. 

At A. V. IV.20.1. where we have a pasyati, prati- 
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pasyati, para pasyati, pasyati addressed to the AbhimaninI 
divinity of the Sadampuspa oshadhi, SAYANA merely relies on 
the dictionary meanings of these prefixes and supplies us with a 
pasyati agami bhayakaranam, pratimukham sthitaiii vartamanamapi 
bhaya-karanam (pratipasyati), paragatam durasthamapi 
bhayakaranam (para pasyati) and avisesena sarvamapi 
bhayakaranam (pasyati). 

The instances can be multiplied to a large extent for we have 

(а) adanena, samdanena VI. 104.1. 

(б) aligi ca viligi ca V. 13.7. 

(c) atodinau, nitodinau atho samtodinau uta. VI. 95.3. 

(d) Stylistically we have a ‘speaking in full’ in ito jaya 
ito, vijaya ito, samjaya, jaya, svaha . 

(e ) A gradual itensification is seen in nudasva kama, 
pranudasva kama IX.2.4 which is stylistically on 
par with the Pali ma ’ham nassam, ma ’ham 
vinassam. (see above) 

(4 At XII. 5.62 we have a veritable lesson in the 
prefixal variation in the form vrsca, pra vrsca , 
sam vrsca / daha, pra-daha, samdaha (Trans. 
Cut thou, cut off, cut up; burn thou, bum off, 
burn up). 

The Yajur-Veda : 

Coming to the Y. V. The Vajajaneyi-Samhita gives us 
the following : 

(1) namo vahcate, parivahcate. XVI. 21. 

(2) ayasaya svaha , prayasaya svaha , samya saya 
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svaha, viyasaya svaha, irdyasaya svaha . 

The Taittiriya Samhita gives us the following : 

(1) ma chandah, prama chandah, pratima chandah. 
MADHAVACARYA has only he istake tvarii macchandorupa ’si, 
evam sarvatra yojyam. KEITH rightly observes (The Veda 
of the Black Yajus School, p. 331. f. n. 5.) ‘The other names are 
fanciful where there meaning is not plain.’ 

(2) At IV. 4.1 pravrdasi, samvrdasi, vivrdasi and 
samwh’si, nlroho’si, praroho’si, anuroho’si, roho’si which 
MADHAVACARYA tries to distinguish on embroyological grounds 
such as garbhasayavyapnih nirohah, sarlrakah parinamah, 
putradirupena pradurbhavah anuwhah, etc. 

The distinctions based on the various prefixes do not seem 
to be warranted. All that is to be found here is only ‘ la varitation 
preExal. 

3) At IV. 4.3. we get vibhumatim, prabhumatlm, pari- 
bhumatlm. 

4) At V. 7.4. we have dhata, vidhata which VASKA 
and DURGA explain as synonyms, (supra, p. 55.) 

5) At VII. 3.20 we get a very queer sistaya svaha, 
atisistaya svaha. On this KEITH (ibid. p. 599 f. n. 2) observes. 
“The explanations of the comm, are useless for the fact is that all 
sorts of prefixes are used with the one idea.” 

6) At VII 3.20 again we have riktaya svaha, (ariktaya 
savhaj prariktaya svaha, samriktaya svaha, udriktaya svaha. It is 
unnecessary to remark that here too all the prepositions are 
broutht into a play with a two fold consideration. 

a) Emphasis and b) All-inclusion. 
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7) At VII. 4.22 we get yuktaya svaha, ayuktaya svaha, 
suyuktaya svaha, udyuktaya svaha; vimuktaya svaha, pramuktaya 
svaha; vahcate svaha,parivahcate, samvahcate, anuvahcate, 
udvahcate, etc. 

About udyukta etc. KEITH remarks (ibid, f.n.8) ‘ udyuktaya 
is practically synonymous with ayuktaya '. indeed he translates 
both as ‘To the unyoked hail !’. 

8) There are many more such examples as VII 5.11. 
varsate svaha, abhivarsate parivarsate...., samvarsate...., 
anuvrsate.... etc. 

The Samaveda 

The Samaveda gives only a few examples. 

1) Areata, pr areata narah I. V. 8.3, which is merely a 
case of gradual intensification and MADHAVA rightly explains it 
as areata pujayata, prarcata ca prakarsena areata. 

2) At VI. 7.11 we get Ahjate, vyahjate, samahjate which 
though are only stylistic variations, are explained by the com¬ 
mentators semantically, of course, only, with the help of the usual 
devices. MADHAVA has vyahjate as vividham anjate and samahjate 
as samyak ahjate. BHARATASVAMIN gives ahjate as madhuna 
ahjate and samahjate as dadhyadibhihi saha ca’hjate. 

The Samaveda, however, is more useful in illustrating 
how even when the prefixes are not used they are implied in 
the expressions and how a different prefix is used to 
convey the meaning usually conveyed by a regular prefix. It is all 
the more gratifying that the commentators on the S. V. have noted 
these facts in very dear words. The examples are 

a) S. V. I. 3.5. Ague yuhksva hi..... MADHAVA says 
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’ suddho' pyayam yunjih, nipurvarthe drastavyah, niyuhksva. 

Again the ‘ Yoga' in the S. V. II. 7.9 he explains as niyoga. 

b) On udlrate in S. V. I. 9.5 MADHAVA says * uda iti 
esa saw ityetasya sthane, samlrate. 

c) Explaining upa yahi in S. V. II. 6.6 he says 1 upa iti 
ay am upasargah, a ityetasya sthane drastavyah 

Again explaining the a visantu in S. V. III. 1.4 he says a 
ityesa, pra-ityetasya sthane, pravisantu. 

The distinction between usual and unusual prefixes is cer¬ 
tainly relative but that such a distinction can be made is definite. 

The Brahmana-s : 

In the Brahmana literature we meet with such examples as 
varaiii dadami jitya (jityai), abhijityai, vijityai, samjityai. Ait. Bra. 
(Adhyaya. 37) 

SAYANA strives hard to deduce different meanings from 
these terms on the basis of the usual prepositional modifications. 
jitirjayamatram, abhitah sarvesu devesu jitirabhijitih, prabala- 
durbala-satrunam taratamyena vividho jayo, vijitih, punah satrutva- 
rahityaya samyak jayah samjitih. 

KEITH in his translation (Rgveda Brahmanas, 1920 P. 326) 
merely supplies the synonyms. 

‘A boon I give you for conquest, for victory, for winning 
for success.’ It is needless to remark that no material distinction 
seems to be intended in these terms and the prepositional varia¬ 
tion in all probability is merely a very-petition i.e. a kind of 
repetition which BUDDHAGHOSA describes as upasaggavasena 
vibhatti-gamanam (supra p. 54.). It is gratifiying to note that some 
such aesthetic and stylistic principle is enunciated by Ait. Bra. 
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itself, in a different context, and which, it chooses to call, as 
punaravrtta and punaminrtta i.e. Repetition and alliteration, both 
of which are found in Jiti, abhijiti, vijiti and samjiti. The same 
thing on a small scale we observe in Arseya Bra. I. 1.5 as 
abhinanditah pratinanditah (manitah piijitah...). The prepositions 
abhi and prati are even according to the dictionary, are synonyms. 
It is notable, so many times, as for example, Udana- Pali (p. 113) 
abhinanditopatinandito, manito, pujito, apacito.... etc? 

As an unusual usage of the prefix can be quoted Satapatha 
Bra. XI. 5.1.11 which uses hiranyavimitani for the usual 
hiranyanirmitani 4 The antecedent of this can be traced to the R.V. 
yajnasya matra vimitani u tvah (X. 71.11) 

The Upnisad-s : 

Tumng, now, to the last phase of the Vedic literature, 
namely the Upnisad-s, we read the following in the Ait. Up. V.2. 
samjhanam, ajhahm, vijhanam, prajhananm ....sarvanyetani 
prajhanasya namadheyani bhavnti. The Upnisad clearly says that 
inspite of the employment of these varied prefixes, the meaning of 
the expressions remains the same. 

The adesa in Adityo Brahmetyadesah from Cha. Up. III. 
19.19.1 is rightly interpreted by Ratnaprabha on Brahma-Sutra I. 
1.4 as Upadesah and Atmanameva lokamupasita (Brh. Up. I. 4.15) 
as lokam jhanasvarupam. There is no doubt that the Upanisad 
means by loka only a-loka (i.e. light and therefore knowledge.) 

Grammatical Tradition : 

The Grammatical literature, betrays, some unusual usages 
of the prefixes and we find the term prasarana used for the 
normal Samprasanana (p. I. 4.4 Vartt. 6) raki jyah prasaranam. 
The Mahabhasya-Dlpika of BHARTRHARI ed. LIMAYE and 
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ABHYANKAR, p. Ill) has also prasarana for samprasarana. The 
Mahabhasya of PATANJALI preserves two queer usages of pra 
namely pracarya and prantevasin which stand for the ‘retired 
teacher’ and ‘Old Boy’ respectively (vide-Bhasya on Pan. II. 2.18 
and I. 416). It will be shown below (infra p. 71.) how the priva¬ 
tive usage of pra has a wider currency in the literature. 

The Classical Sanskrit Literature 5 : 

The Classical Sanskrit offers many examples. 

The Bhagavata Purana has pratapatra for atapatra (= um¬ 
brella) in X. 35.13. chayaya ca vidadhat pratapatram, pralambha 
for vipralambha (18.13) vismaya for smaya (17.31 and 25.17) 
where vi is only pleonistic. Mark also Svapnavasavadattam I. 3. 
c. bhagyaischalair vismitah. 

The classical Sanskrit seems to use the prefix ud also in a 
privative sense so that in the Mahabharata Udyoga at times seems 
to stand for viyoga or departure. 6 (See A. COOMERSWAMY. Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies Vol. IV. p. 134). The Dhammapada has 
uyyogamukhe ca titthasi, patheyyampi ca te na vijjati (verse 257 
cd). The ’severance’ sense of udyoga can be traced to Satapatha 
Br. IV. 1.5.7.1. 

To quote a few examples from poetry, KALIDASA used 
the expression samnatagatri in Kumara. V. 30 and avanatahgi in 
V. 86. It seems, therefore, that nata, avanata and samnata were 
used in the same sense. The Kosa quoted by MALLINATHA under 
V. 39 runs as nataiii ca samnatam. The farce Bhagavadajjuklya 
(Ed. ANNUJAN ACHAN, 1925) uses vidrava in the sense of upadrava 
in verse 35. 

asmin ksane bahuvidhaih khalu vidravaisca / 

ksipram krta yamapurabhimukhasca jivah l / 
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The commentary explains vidravaih as upadravaih. The Mudra- 
raksasa IV. 12 cd has probably abhicarana used for aticarana in 

Kautilyah kopano ’pi svayamabhicaranejhataduhkhah pratijnam 
daivattirnapratijhah punarapi na karotyayatiglanibhitah // 

With this short survey, of the Vedic and the Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, we are now, in a position to tabulate the 
Sanskrit prefixes under two main heads : 

1) STYLISTIC or IDIOMATIC. 

2) SEMANTIC, under which shall be noted only the abnormal 
or unusual usages. 

Under the Stylistic major caption, we can have, three 
subheadings, as, 

a) GRADUAL INTENSIFICATION AS IN nudasva kama, 
pranudasva kama 

b) IDIOMATIC Usage as in 

vi te bhinadmi mehanam and 

pra te bhinadmi mehanam (supra pp. 58.) 

When the prefixes are used idiomatically it matters 
little which one is of made use of 

c) PLEONISTIC, as stated in Panini’s aphorism adhipari 
anarthakau. These and some others are specially noted by the 
grammar but in the literature we can have so many, why, 
almost all the upasarga- s are used at some places at least, 
pleonistically. They do not bring any marked change in the mean¬ 
ing. 7 In the epics we so may times come across Prabravlti and 
sambhasate which the commentaries merely paraphrase as braviti 
and bhasate. KSEMENDRA in his Aucityavicara-carca ( Karika 
24 ff ) observes that the proper usage of the prepositions 
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enhances the beauty of the speech but the superabundance of 
these mars the propriety. He finds fault with the KUMARADASA’S 
‘ varatanu, sampravadanti kukkutah' and remarks tatra sampropa- 
sargausunyasabd-puranamatrena nirarthakatvadanucitameva. 

d) FURNISHING THE FAMILLAR UPASARGA-S. 

As against the above, we, sometimes find, the commenta¬ 
tors adding in their glosses the upasarga-s to nouns, verbs and 
adjectives, just to make them read in a more usual way, thereby 
facilitating an easy understanding. So, we find, SAMKARA on B. 
G. II. 22 navani grnhati naro’parani adding abhinavani and ex¬ 
plaining yukta in II. 26 as abhiyukta. We can also supply upasarga- 
s to some words to bring them to their familiar forms. 

i) kamakrodhodbhavam vegarii ( = avegam ) B. G. V. 23 c. 

ii) devatam yogameva ca (viniyoga or the later upayoga ) 8 

iii) The Svet. Up. II. 8. Brahmodupena pratareta vidvan, 
NARAYANA explains as uttaret (pratarana and uttarana as the 
epithets of Rudra occur in Vaj. Sam. XVI : 41 where SAY ANA 
and BHASKARA explain these with the usual dictionary meanings 
of the prefixes.). 

(iv) The word nyasa is also used so many times for samnyasa 
not only because the B. G. says kamyanam karmanam nyasaih 
samnyasam kavayo viduh but because the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
uses the bare nyasa to express the meaning of samnyasa (vide- 
nyasa eva atyarecayat X. 62 quoted by SRlDHARA in his comm, 
on B. G. VI. 2). We have evaiii vasan grhe kalaih virakto 
nyasamasthitah Bhagavata Purana 9.6153. SANKARA has a spe¬ 
cial linguistic observation on samnyasa. He says sampurvako 
nyasasabdah iha tyagartho, na nikseparthah. (nidhaya in Skt. and 
Pali also seems to have undergone an analogous development for 
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Pali also seems to have undergone an analogous development for 
it also means not only ‘putting down’ but abandoning. See 
Dhammapada nidhaya dandam bhutesu Verse. 405) 

(e) Prefixal Bandhuta 

Sometimes, two or more upasarga-s, might be given some 
quasi-magical, quasi-symbolical significance. This seems to be 
the idea in the Ait. Br. when it marks pra and abhi as equivalents. 
(equs+valere i.e. of equal potency or value). So on the sixth day 
(sasthe’hani) while reciting the Asvina-sastram the mantra-s con¬ 
taining either pra or abhi should be used, for ‘whatever is pra the 
same is abhf (yadvava preti tadabhiti ) 

(f) The style has a necessary reference to the period for it 
goes on changing from time to time. In this limited sense we can 
speak of earlier and later usages of the upasarga-s. To demon¬ 
strate a few : 

Older Usage Relatively Modern Usage 

Visaya (as in visayo, visayascaiva) Samsaya 

Viniyoga Upayoga 

nyasa Samnyasa 

sandeha deha 

Three observations On the Srylistic Usage : 

1) In Pali, we find, the upasarga-s used separately as 
well as jointly as for example, kampati, samkampati, sampakampati 
(D. II. p. 12). Here the last is merely the summing up of the first 
two. But the Sanskrit will choose to use the prefixes either sepa¬ 
rately or jointly but not both together. 10 So we may have either 
prasarati, and samsarati separately in a collocation or we may 
have samprasarati. So we find VARDHAMANA (vide- Katantra- 
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vistara) pointing out that the maximum number that can be used 
with a single verb is generally not more than five. 

a pahcabhyah prayujyante prayenaite prayoktrbhih. He 
illustrates this as - 

aharati; vyaharati; abhivyaharati; samabhivyaharati; 
prasamabhivyaharati. 

VARDHAMANA is perhaps not aware of the fact that the 
Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist works actually have such progressive 
series of prefixal additions. 

The Lalitavistara (V. 1.5.2) has, for example 

(a) acalat, pracalat, sampracalat. 

(b) aksubhyat, praksubhyat, sampraksubhyat. 

(c) aranat, praranat, sampraranat..... 

Where we have almost a figure V (=verb), pra-V, Sampra- 

V as we have in A. V. XII. 5.62 V, pra-V, sam-V. 

2) The Substitution in the Prefixes 

The paraphrasing of the prefixes is governed by some aes¬ 
thetic principles bearing on music, acoustic, cadence, balance 
etc. which it is not always easy to analyse. SAlvlKARA, for exam¬ 
ple, paraphrases vihaya B. G. II 22.) by Parityajya. Now, this is 
not merely a matter of putting synonyms for synonyms in a given 
context. SAMKARA could have retained the original prefix only 
substituting the verbal form with its synonym. But he did not give 
vityjya but thought of Parityajya presumably because with tyaj-, 
pari suits welLmusically, as with ha-, vi suits well. 11 The same 
principle is discemiable in the Sanskrit versions of the Pali orginals. 

The Sn. verse 521 ninhaya sabbapapakani. . appears in Mvu. 

III. 397.3-6 as visnapiya sarvapapakani. Certainly visnapiya sounds 
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better than nisnapiya while ni with nhaya is alright. 

3) Combinatory Developement in the Prefixes 

Sometimes by re-arranging some prefixes a new pattern is 
created as for example saiiipra is a most frequent combination in 
Pali. We have thousands of such forms as saiiipayoga, sampavahka, 
sampakampa and so on. 

Some prefixes like pra and saiii may have some special 
aptitude to be united with the verbal forms in a qualified samavaya 
relation and therefore generally we have samrddha and not rddha, 
samparka and not merely park. This explains, why, the kosa-s 
and the Dhatupatha-s, give us sometimes, the compounded verbs. 
The upasarga-s in these cases are almost indivisibaly united with 
the verbal forms so much so that they stand in need of the same 
or the same type of upasarga-s to get their meanings intensified. 
Such is the case of the susvagatam in Marathi where svagata is 
not understood as already containing the prefix su and, therefore, 
another su is added to it to form su-svagata in the sense ‘abundant’ 
or ‘profusion’ of‘welcome’. 

Semantic Aspect 

(1) The peculiar Usage. 

The word Pradhana (Padhana in Pali = meditation) is a 
striking case of an irregular usuage of the prefixes. The pa is here 
used idiomatically for the normal sam + a and the pradhana is 
actually used for samadhana or samadhi ( = meditation). Pradhana 
is equipoise. I think, this itself, explains why the Samkhya-s 
have two distinct words Pradhana and Prakrti for the primordial 
matter. Pradhana stands for the static and equilibriatary aspect 
(satvarajastamasaih samyavastha ) while prakrti stands for the 
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dynamic and creative aspect (prakarotiti prakrtih) of the primor¬ 
dial matter. It is important to note that E. H. JOHNSTON (Early 
Saiiikhya, 1937, p. 26) specially points out that ‘ Pradhana is a 
regular term used by YS., and also in the two Upanisad-s which 
specifically teach yoga, the Svet. Up. and the Maitrl ’. It is 
otherwise difficult to interpret the term pradhana standing for the 
primordial matter in the Saiiikhya. 

(2) Equivalency due to fluctuations of sounds. 

This is a historical phonetic aspect. The sounds va and 
pa are interchangeable and, therefore, we have a pair ava : apa 

e.g. avamana : apamana 

avagati : apagati 

avadana apadana. 

Evan the Amarakosa gives apadana as an equivalent form 
of avadana. The dialectical variations in the usages of the pre¬ 
fixes are to be seen in the abhi : adhi : ati. 

The Pali represents the Vedic abhi by adhi and ati and 
sometimes even by anu. So we get 

adhibrahma : abhibrahma 
adhivacana : ativacana : abhivacana 
muddhavasitto for murdhabhisikto 

Since all these prefixes share more or less the same mean¬ 
ing they are psychologically easily fused and confused. Some 
Sanskrit compounds may be atinava, abhitapta (say as in 
abhitaptamayo’pimardavaiii bhajate. Raghu. VIII. 43) only atitapta, 
abhirama : atirama ( = exceedingly delightful); abhicara in 
vyabhicara may also be aticara (i.e. transgressing the limits of 
the proper conduct) although in the A. V. it might have the sense 
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‘intentional act’ (abhi + cara). A Dhatusangraha, as quoted only in 
the Malatimadhava-tika, reads abhisandhir vahcanarthah which 
must only be atisandhi. GODE and KARVE record in their diction¬ 
ary (s.v. abhisandhi ) the variant 4 parabhisandhanamadhiyate yaih' 
(Sakuntala V. 25) which definitely stands for atisandhi. 

In Prakrit-s, two or more Sanskrit upasarga-s, assume the 
same phonetic form. The difficulty arises in restoring in Sanskrit 
such ambiguous upasarga-s. This I think has happened with the 
Pali word palibodho ( = impediment, obstacle). The derivation is 
a problem. ANDERSON (P. T. S. D. s.v. Palibodha) comes nearest 
the original but misses it narrowly. He constructs it as paribandha 
but which in reality is pratibandha, for both pari and prati turn 
into Pali as pali or pali. In Amg. we have padibandha . 12 

When the stylistic prepositional very-petition is not prop¬ 
erly understood it gives rise to all sorts of jumbles. This, I be¬ 
lieve, has happened with the first mantra of the Kena Up viz. 

‘kenesitam patati, presitam man ah’ SANKARA and RAMANUJA 
construe it as kena presitam manah isitam patati i.e. sent forth by 
whose wish does the mind reach (its desired object ?). SANKARA 
has an elaborate discussion on this justifying and explaining the 
form isita which he takes for ista. “Isitam in the text is to be 
understood as derived from the same root with its third meaning 
of ‘desire’. Idagama, (i.e. intermediate augment) is an instance of 
Vedic sanction (idagamah chandasah)”. Really speaking the de¬ 
sire of Paramesvara has no relevance in the context. It is only a 
stylistic kena isitam, kena prestam to complete which, we can 
even supply, kena sampresitam. 13 YASKACARYA’S favourite 
upeksitavyam is also an instance of the archaic sense of the 
prefix upa. In the later usage upeksa means ‘neglect’ or ‘paying 
no heed to’. YASKA uses it in its original sense of ‘examining 
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it from close’ i.e. ‘scrutiny’. 

VAMANA supplies us with a fine example in his Kavyalam- 
karasutra, (1.11). Rudhichyutamanyartham ‘ye prasma-ranti 
priyasangamanam atra prasmaratirvismaranarthah prakrstasmarana 
iti. 

This is very instructive to those who are too much ad¬ 
dicted to the dictionary meanings of the prefixes. VAMANA warns 
us. prasmarati in the then language meant ‘forgetting’ and not 
’remembering vividly or intensly’ although this meaning can also 
be derived analytically from pra+smr-. u The same ‘severing’ or 
‘privative’ meaning of pra, is exemplified by VARDHAMANA with 
the illustrations pravasati and prasmarati. Sakatayanlya-Dhatupatha 
goes even further and points out that pra-purayati also means 
‘emptying’ but the Mrcchakatika uses it in the exactly opposite 
sense of ‘filling completely’ (kamscit tucchayati, prapuryati 
ca....X. 60a). 

The proper understanding of the unusual usages of the 
Sanskrit prefixes would have saved a lot of labour the scholars 
have put in, determining, the exact shades of some pairs of words 
such as prana, and apana, jnana and vijnana and so on. The 
Sanskrit literture has used the prefixes at different periods in diferent 
senses and sometimes in diametrically opposite senses. It will be 
unhistorical, therefore, to try to insist on determinate senses of 
such words. In the case of prana and apana scholars like 
BOHTLINGK and others affirm that prana and apana originally 
meant inbreathing and out-breathing respectively. On the other 
hand, scholars like DEUSSEN insist that originally prana meant 
out-breathing and apana inbreathing respeetively. There is the 
same problem with the Pali words anapana and even assasapassasa 
(Sk. asvas-prasvasa). The Patisambhidamagga (vol. I. p. 172) 
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explains anarii ti assaso, na passaso, apanam tipassaso, na assaso. 
BUDDHA-GHOSA explains these terms exactly reversely, but takes 
care of mentioning the Vinaya tradition Assaso ‘ti bahinikkhamana- 
vato, passaso’ti an top a vis ana vato ‘ti Vinyatthakathayam vuttam, 
Suttanta ’thakathasu pana uppatipatiya agatarh). G. W. BROWN wrote 
a special article on ‘ Prana and Apana' (JAOS vol. 39, p. 104 ff.). 
But he did not make any mention of Pali tradition or the opposite 
meanings of pra which would have clarified much of the posi¬ 
tion. 

EDGERTON wrote an article on ‘ jnana and Vijnana’ 
(WINTERNITZ Comm. Vol. p. 217 ff.). But he too was bent on 
pointing out exact differences in the usage of the two words as if 
the words are consistently used in these senses in all places. We 
have seen (supra, p. 63.) that the Ait. up. uses jnana and vijnana 
in the same sense. In the Pali context SHWE ZAN AUNG writes 
(see Compendium, p. 234).’ ‘Whatever may be the dictionary 
meanings of these words, vi in the vinnana, does not connote 
superiority-meaning of riana’. The vi is very often only pleonisitic 
and we get in the A. V. yatudhana as well as yatuvidbana. But 
becasue the word kriyakalpa in the Ramayana which, Dr. V. 
RAGHAVAN conjectures as, an ancient name of poetics occurs, in 
the Bhagavata-Purana, also in the form kriyavikalpa Dr. KANE, 
finds, this a sufficient reason to discard RAGHAVAN’s proposi¬ 
tion. I have nothing to say about the other reasons brought for¬ 
ward by Dr. KANE to refute RAGHAVAN’s suggestion. But what 
does it matter if kriyakalpa is noted as kriyavikalpa also? In fact 
all the three Pali Atthakathakara-s explain the word as 



A. S. NATARAJA AIYAR wrote a paper on the ‘meaning of 
Abhipanna in the Arthasastra’ and came to the conclusion that it 
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meant only ‘ prapanna' , a doctrine discussed and elaborated in the 
Yuddhakanda of Ramayana, (Sargas 17 and 18). Are not prapanna 
and abhipanna mere prefixal variations? 

Now only one illustration from Amg. Uttarajjhayanasutta 
III. 9 reads 

sa puvvamevaiii, na labhejja paccha 

esovama (Skt. up am a) sasayavaiyanam / 

visiyal sidhile auyammi, kaluvanie sarirassa bhee It 

H. JACOBI translates ‘If he does not get (victory over his 
will) early, he will get it afterwards, such reasoning (= esa upama) 
presupposes the eternity of human life. But such a man despairs 
when his life draws to its close and the dissolution of his body 
approaches’. On esovama he gives a special note (p. 19. n.2) 
‘Literally translated this is the comparison of those who contend 
that life is eternal. The commentator gives a forced interpretation 
of the first part of the verse to bring about ‘a comparison’. But the 
meaning ‘comparison’ will not suit the context. The word must 
here mean ‘conclusion, reasoning.’ H. JACOBI is fully justified for 
here the word upama does not stand for comparison but carries 
the sense of anumana i.e. reasoning or conclusion. There is no 
doubt that the two means of knowledge namely upama (na) and 
anuma (na) exist. Normally they are quite different but there is no 
guarantee that the literature will use these in strict conformity 
with the phrasiology. A. V. IX. 3.1 uses upa, prati and pari in 
much the same sense. 

Upamitam, pratimitamatho parimitarii uta. Even the RV. 
I. 37.7 brings pratimana much near the upamana (vrsno vaddhrih 
pratimanam bubhusan)'. SAYANA actually renders pratimanam with 
sadrsyam bubhusan. 
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Finally, I present my interpretation of the ideal of 
lokasamgraha as set forth in B. G. The word and the concept to 
me are deceptively simple. S. RADHAKRISNAN makes it stand for 
the ‘world maintenance, inter-connectedness of the society’ or the 
‘unity of the world’. To many, it appears, as a proper and fruitful 
organisation of the people. It is noteworthy, that SANKARA gives 
a negatively worded (though positively signified) explanation of 
the term saying Lokasya unmargapravrtti-nivaranam (III. 20). 
NlLAKANTHA says ‘ lokasya samgrahah, svadharme pravartanaiii’ 
and MADHUSUDANA and SRlDHARA merely paraphrase SANKARA’s 
explanation. RAMANUJA explains it as sistah lokaraksanartham 
svacarena sistalokanam dharmaniscayam cikJrsuh. The following 
points need notice : 

(1) No commentator explains the idea clearly through the 
word. No one analyses samgraha', not even the usual samgranhati’ti 
samgrahah, pacadyac, etc. is offered. 

(2) The word sangaha in Pali has such special meanings as 
a kind disposition, kindliness, sympathy, friendliness, favour, etc. 
s.v. P. T. S. D. sangaha.). The word janasahgaha occurs in Pali in 
Mahavamsa, XVI. 1. ‘where it means, as the commentator ex¬ 
plains it ‘conferring grace on the people’ which makes it stand for 
lokanugraha, Mahavamsa is a late book but it had before it a 
linguistic tradition which interpreted samgraha as anugraha. 

(3) Now if we look again into the commentaries on B. G. 
we find many commentators paraphrasing samgraha by anugraha.. 
So 

(a) NlLAKANTHA- Paranugrahartham (B. G. III. 25) 

(b) ANANDAGIRI- Paranugraharthampravrttih Jsvarasya 

ityuktam samprati lokasamgrahaya karma kurvanasya. 
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(B. G. HI. 25). Perhaps he had befor him the Yogabhasya 
on YS. I. 25. tasya ( = Isvarasya) atmanu-grahabhave’pi 
bhutanugraha -prayojanam. 

(c) SAMKARA at three different places distinectly uses 
the word anugraha while referring to the lokasaiiigraha. 

In the Upodghata he has lokanusamgraham kurvan 
and svapryojanabhave’pi bhutanujighrksaya. Intro¬ 
ducing 11.25. he says atmanah kartavyabhave’pi 
paranugraha eva kartavyah and commenting on II. 

24. he says prajanam anugrahaya pravrttah. 

The anugraha meaning of the samgraha fits well in the 
other contexts in epics where the word occurs. So in the Ramayana 
1.6.1. tasyam puryam Ayodhyayam vedavit sarvasamgrahah. In 
the Mahabharata we meet with the following : 

(1) Rsayo hyapi nirmuktah pasyanto lokasamgraham, 
sukhairbhavanti sukhinstatha duhkhena duhkhitah. 

(2) Amnayavacanaiii lokasamgrahah 

(3) Srnu, rajan, yatha dandah sambhuto lokasamgrahah 

(4) nigrahena ca papanam, sadhunam samgrahena ca 
(Santiparva 97.3) where samgraha in contradistinction with nigraha 
definitely means anugraha and not merely ‘gathering together. 1 
The Pancadasi also alluding to the lokasaiiigraha ideal in B. G. 
uses the word lokanugraha. 

Athava krtakrtyo’pi, lokan ugrahakamytya / 

s astrlyenaiva margena varte’ham, ka mama ksatih II 

(trpti. 268) 

We can even refer to Raghu. X. 31 where KALIDASA is 
echoing the B. G. verse nanavaptamavaptavyam, etc. in the con- 
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text of the lokasamgraha. KALIDASA is clearly paraphrasing 
samgraha by anugraha : 

anavaptamavaptavyaiii na te kihcana vidyate / 

lokanugraha evaiko, hetuste janmakarmani II 
The Earliar Noteworthy Contribution 

There are two good monographs on upasarga-s. The first 
by KSHITISH CHANDRA CHATTERJI discussing the word Upasarga 
and the meanings of the various Upasarga-s mostly in the light of 
the Nirukta. This is very useful in understanding the specific func¬ 
tions of the upasrga-s. 

The second is by BETTY HEIMANN 'Prefixes in Sanskrit 
philosophical terminology’, 16 where she has given the best of 
her wisdom on the subject of the upasarga. I, otherwise, a great 
admirer of her writings, am sorry to say, that here at many places, 
I, find it difficult, to agree with the learned author. 

In a very idealistic manner she has tried to systemize the 
meanings of the prefixes. But conformity with the prescribed senses 
of the upasarga-s is not totally observed. Even in the philosophi¬ 
cal systems the upasarga-s are not used consistently. Scholars 
complain that let alone the oher systems even the Nyaya school 
itself which is bent on the accuracy of expressions uses such 
important and ‘decisive’ words as anuyogl and pratiyogl inter¬ 
changeably. 

BETTY HEIMANN says (p.5-6) that the study of the pre¬ 
fixes “will throw into relief the epistemological ambiguity and 
supralogical elastic characteristic of the indian thought”. True.! 
But the ambiguity and elasticity are still not removed even by 
using prefixes., for, the prefixes themselves are elastic and 
ambigious. The literature does not use anumana and upamana in 
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specific senses and so yoga and viyoga, pradhana and 
samadhana. She is happy to find (p. 18) the specific functions of 
the prefixes saiii and vi so that Samjnana in Vedanta should 
mean supra-empirical (saiii) union and vijnana empirical dissec¬ 
tion into pluralties. But the Ait. up. defiantly says samjnana, 
ajnana, prajnana, vijnana are all the names of prajnana. She, 
welcomes, the prepositional specifications with regard to life- 
winds viz. prana, apana, vyana, udana and, samana, But our 
earlier discussion has shown that in literature these words are not 
used in any strict senses. It is alright that she appreciates the 
division of the hells (based on different prepositions into atala, 
sutala, vitala, etc. But, if, on the same lines, any one will seek to 
find, real differences, in samrajya, vairajya, adhirajya , etc. the 
Vedic Index (S.v. Rajya.) will oppose it by saying that ‘there is no 
reason to believe that these terms actually refer to essentially, 
different types of kingdoms.’ 

In fine, I shall say that even the Indian philosophical ter¬ 
minology in matteres of the usage of prepositions is also not 
without anomaly. The safe course, therefore, is always to follow 
YASKA’s maxim, arthanityah parikseta'. 

The ’Upasarga’ is used in the Yoga tradition to mean 
‘obstacle’ and in medical treatises the upasarga-s are the ’dis¬ 
eases introduced additionally’. The upasarga-s are thus trou¬ 
blesome. In view of the linguistic evidence presented in this 
chapter I for one, therefore, shall never accept any strait-jackating 
with the upasarga-s. 

It is hoped that the above discussion, will go a long 
way, to prove, that the upasarga-s are, really, only dyotaka-s 
and not vacaka-s. 
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Notes, References and Abbreviations 

(1) In the studies on Sanskrit prefixes carried on so 
far, a rather inordinate amount of attention seema to have been 
paid to the diacritical aspect of Skt. prefixes. Due to this concen¬ 
tration of interest, less close attention has been given to the Stylistic 
and Unusual usages of Skt. prefixes. It is for this reason alone, 
that this article, will contain only a discussion of these two aspects, 
which, therefore, should not be construed to mean that the present 
writer altogrther repudiates the view that the upasarga-s have 
some definite meanings. It will be seen, that after the advent of 
some Niruktic and grammatical disciplines, the upasarga-s were 
fairly regularised and were assigned specific functions. But in the 
Lit. that preceded this stage, the upasarga-s were used, more 
freely and at some places, at least, and in some literary traditions, 
the upasarga-s still continue to be used freely even in the post- 
regulation period. This is all that is meant by ‘the unusual usages 
of the prefixes’. The prefixes are only the signs for expressing (or 
should we say suggesting ?) grammatical relations. But the con¬ 
cepts of these relations are themselves not as clearly definable 
and distingushable as the other, more or less, concret concepte, 
are. This results, really speaking, in the interchangeablity of the 
prefixes, Now, sometimes this fact itself invites, such comments 
as the one made by Dr. P. L. Vaidya (F. Y. Selections, p. 139.) 
‘BHARAW, he remarks ‘is rather careless in using approprate 
prepositions’. BHARAVI has used apadisya in the place of the 
usual uddisya.” This made Dr. Vaidya to express himself as above. 
The Adiparva of the Mbh. also uses ksiptam (= insulted) in place 
of the more usual adhiksiptaiii. Evan the Oxford Diet, complaines 
(s. v. detaste) that de-test’ (de + testari ) is misused, at times, for 
‘attest’ (ad + destari) and ‘protest’ (pro + testari) 
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(2) For a detailed analyais of the view of BUDDHAGOSA 
see my paper ‘ Cognate Synonyms in Pali’. (Proceedings of the 
First All-India Conference of Linguists, Poona, December 1971. 
pp. 135-141). 

(3) Mark also that the Satapatha Bra. II. 6.3.14 uses 
parivartayate as the technical term for ‘shaving the head all around 
the sikha’. But the Kanva receasion gives nivartayate. In 1.24.7 
the adhivrja is used much in the same sense as pravrja. Read 

at ha purodasamadhivrnakti. . yatha gharmam pravrjhadevam 

pravrnakti. see Pali vuttasiro (shaven-headerd PTSD. s.v.). 

(4) It will be too much to say that here vi is used to 
mark the architectural monument and that vimitani stands for 
vimana constructions. 

(5) Sometimes the short-ending upasarga-s are length¬ 
ened either for musical or metrical purposes and so we have 
pari(I)vada, pari(I)vaha, prati(I)kara, prat/fljkasa, ni(I)kasa, etc. 

(6) The polysemic development of the upasarga-s i.e. 
one radical meaning developing into many secondary ones is, of 
course, instrumental in such cases. Thus, originally, pra may 
stand for ‘further’ and may further bring in two different shades 
such as ‘departed’ as in preta and ‘advanced’ as in pragata, 
where ita and gata give practically the same sense. But what a 
world of differance is therere between pragata and preta !. 

(7) For nlkasa, samkasa and pratlkasa as synonyma 
see Amarakosa 

(8) - Mark the following examples also : 

(a) Guruvaranakameva tamah (Samkhyakarika 13) and 
suksmah matapitrjah saha prabhutaih (Samkhyakarika 
39) which MATHARA explains as avaranatmkam 
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and pra ityupasargah ... bhutani cetyarthah respectively. 

(b) dhlkrt vvaprtiranjanam (Kavyaprakasa. II. 19d.) 
where anjanam stands only for vynnjanam. 

9) see Mimamsa-Sutra II. 3.6 visaye prayadarsanat 
which Sahara expains as saiiisaye. 

10) Where do we find the abundance of the polyprefixal 
expressions? Obviously in the Brahmana Lit. we have upa-pra- 
jigyuh (Satapatha Bra. XI. 5.1.11), abhiparovada (ibid. XI. 5.1.6), 
anuprasasara (Jaiminlya Bra. II. 439), anuprapapata (ibid. II. 
438). etc. 

11) Elsewhere Samkara does not change the upasarga- 
s which give the synonyms of compounded words. See his com¬ 
mentary on I. i. 9. apito bhavati, apigato bhavati ityarthab. I 
shall, of cours, admit that such a stylistic analysis is bound to be 
subjective. 

12) For atidesa (in Pali samghatidesa ) and avasesa (in 
Pali sanghavasesa) used as synonmyms see Winternitz Comm. 
Vol. p. 161. In the same volume we have the article of A. K. 
COOMERSWAMY noting udgraha and atigraha as synonyms in 
the Upanisad. Read also jiiana and vijnana by F. Edgerton. 
Festschrif Morizwinternitv 1933. pp. 217-220. 

13) The word isita occurs at A. V. IXX. 535 and 9 
where we find £4 YANA also equating it with ista. But WHITNEY 
is not misled. He correctly translates it as ‘sent forth by it’ and 
‘sent forth by time’ respectively. The stylistic peculiarity is also 
notable in Taitt. Up. II. 7. Ko hyanyat, kah pranyat. 

14) Mark also tanna prasmartavyaiii from the Sabara- 
bhasya on the Mlmamsa-sutra II. i.i. which is used in the sense of 
the later vismartvyam. 
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15) In Pali also the DA. tries to distinguish sanna and 
viiimna only with sanjanananalakkhana and vijananalakkhana. But 
see JAYATILAKE. ‘Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge’, p. 435. 

16) (J) RAS Monographs vol XXV. 

17) A. - Atthakatha 

Ait. Bra.- Aitareya-Brahmana. 

Amg. - Ardhamagadhi. 

Asln. - Atthasalini. 

A. V. - Atharva-Veda. 

B. G. - Bhagavadgita 

Brh. Up.- Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad. 

D. - Dlghanikaya. 

Kumara.- Kumarasambhava. 

Mvu. - Mahavyutpatti. 

Nd.l - Mahaniddesa. 

Raghu.- Raghuvamsa. 

R. V. - Rgveda. 

S. B. - Samkara-bhasya. 

Sk./Skt. - Sanskrit. 

S.K. - Siddhantakaumudl. 

Sn. - Suttanipata. 

S.V. - Samaveda. 

Svet-Up.- Svetasvatara-Upanisad. 

Taitt. Br. Taittiriya Brahmana. 

Y. S. -Yoga-Sutra-s. 

Y. V.- Yajur-Veda. 
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Chapter - Seventh 
A Few So-Called Desf-Words 

Tatsama, Tadbhava and Desl is the recognised triple 
division of the vocables in NIA. Tat stands for Sanskrit and, there¬ 
fore, the Kannada grammarians sometimes alternatively use the 
forms samskrtasama, and samskrtodbhava. Those words which 
fall in neither of these two categories are called Desl-words. They 
are generaly taken as non-Sanskrit in the sense non-Aryan and, 
therefore, belonging to the Dravidian stock (but never to Austro- 
Asiatic or Tibeto- Burmese). While I, do not have any sort of 
objection to this three-fold theoratical division of words, in mat¬ 
ters practical, I have an observational- objection namely our 
failure to trace the word to its Tatsama class. We without doing 
much efforts put it into the third category. If only we exert our¬ 
selves a little bit, we can possibly go beyond (rather behind) the 
desl words and can trace them to the first category i.e. Tatsama. 
Now let us take an instance or two about our inability to go 
beyond the Desl word and indicate the Sanskrit lying behind it. 
The instance cited of Desl class is ghotaka, a cognate of Kannada 
kudure meaning a horse; the Marathi word ghoda (horse) is 
said to have descended from ghotaka, a Dravidian word while 
the Aryan-Sanskrit asva (especially Pali assa) being related to 
English ‘ass‘ donkey for equine and assinaine speies are extremely 
close. What I am interested in asserting is to express in an epi¬ 
gram “scratch the so called Desl to get the inner layer of Aryan 
Sanskrit”. 

The word ghotaka when scratched methodically yields 
ghutraka > hutraka as in salihotra (a science of horses). Thus 
ghutraka > ghotaka-ghoda . In the same way the Tamil arisi which 
is said to be the source of English ‘rice’ is originlly the Vedic- 
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Aryan vrihi. Marathi dabl (a very small container) has its root in 
Brahmanical Sanskrit darvi, a particularly shaped big spoon used 
in Vedic sacrifices. In Mrcchakatika Sakara himself suggests the 
vita to sit first in his bullock-cart and when the vita begins to do 
that pulls him rudely and asks “ is it your father’s cart?” kiiii te 
pituh pravahanam ?” But the Sanskrit chaya does not have that 
force which the Prakrit orignal f% t has. Now and 

are considered as DesI forms when actually the fatherly 
is only a ‘sower’ (of semen) in his wife’s womb 
RhPi Mundaka Upanisad). In this imagery the mother 

becomes the field ‘$ta’ where the #3 is sown and the father 
becomes a ‘sower, a cultivater’, a ‘33RF>’. That is way when being 
doubtful of his being the or a ’sower, i.e. ‘farmer’ 5 :^ 
morally hesitates to accept that role in the case of one who was 
carrying a child in her womb “crftf ^srBnTPTf^^^r^rainJn trier 

?” Kannada dana is Vedic Dhana (mostly 
go-dhana) and when along with cattle later sheep also formed ‘an 
exchange’ the word came to mean a shepherd. The Sanskrit 

Papa becomes hana, ‘money’ in Kannada. Instead of the claim 
that Sanskrit has borrowed many a word from Tamil it can be 
proved to be exactly otherwise. Basuri, a word in Kannad mean¬ 
ing a pregnant women has its root in *rar, a ‘leather bag’ used in 
the sense of a puffed or swollen 'uterus 1 . Uterus is the mark of a 
woman and the word stn, Pali itthi are cognates of English 
‘uterus’. Saddanlti gives the exact etymology “Tssft sfrirfct U.dt-yi’Br 
l 

A bit unsolved euphonic Junction in Skt. grammar. 

Right from the first Veda, the Rgveda, the Vedic literature 
has been exhibiting what the Pratisakhya-s named as anabhihita 
sandhi where there is elision of a and o after e ending. This is 
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not always stricily observed. My revered preceptor, the late Dr. A. 
M. Ghatage in his usual scholarly manner has dealt with this topic 
in his article in ABORI Vol. XXIX. parts. 1-4. 1948. pp. 1-20) 
TRACES OF SHORT E and O IN RGVEDA has dealt with this type 
of sandhi along with a critical survey of what the earlier eminent 
writers of the status of Whitney, Oldenberg, Wackernagel, 
Macdonnel, Bloomfield and Franklin Edgerton have theorised about 
it. He then gives his own opinion, cites illustrations from Vedic 
literature and says that the tendency is prominently perceptible in 
the Prakrit literature and still more in the Apabhramsa. 

As far as the Sanskrit grammar is concerned only Patanjali 
in his Mahabhasya (1.1.1.) has to a certain extent spoken about 
the value of short vowel e and o. This he did under the com¬ 
ments on the sutra- s e-o-h and ai-au-c. Patanjali says that ardha- 
ekara and ardha-okara mean the hrsva or short values of this 
vowel. While I am happy to note that Patanjali and modern writers 
on Sanskrit grammar from Whitney down to A.M. Ghatage have 
taken ample notice of the phenomenon I am equaly unhappy that 
none of them thought it worth his while to search if this was due 
to the fact of an earliest influence of Dravidian pronunciational 
character. 

The Dravidian languages exhibit not a barakhadl (a group 
of 12 vowels but a caudakhadl i.e. a group of 14 vowels, with 
the inclusion of short e and short o). In fact I am of the opinion 
that whenever an uncharacteristic contraction is found in Sanskrit 
(i.e. Indo-Aryan) grammatical operation, anabhihita sandhi-s it is 
ecsential to examine whether it is due to Dravidian pronunciational 
manner. In other cases of such as the retroflex sounds like 1 in 
agnimlle instead of Ide, in the nominal forms suchvhs im as in ya 
Im cakara, na so’sya veda Rgveda (cp. Kannada / yara magali ? 
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This is whose daughter’? and idamah is (Pan. III.2.3.). So far 
scholars took note of the fact of there having been a number of 
loan words in Vedic literature, beginning with the Rgveda. Scholors 
like Burrow, Emenue, Caldwell wrote on a lot of lexical borrow¬ 
ings from Dravidian into Indo-Aryan. They went to the length of 
demonstrating that vrsakapi is a translation-compound of Tamil 
An-mandl (Bull-monkey; Marathi Hanuman.) . But somehow the 
same group of scholars did not attempt demonstrations of Dravidian 
grammatical influences. 

Another point not at all connected with the above disussion 
is that it is quite urgent to widen the scope of Sanskrit grammati¬ 
cal field of observation and not to keep it confined to Indo-Euro¬ 
pean or Dravidian but to strech it to sources like Hittaite lan¬ 
guages. Perhaps by taking into consideration the fact that ‘wind- 
divinity* ( vata) in Hittaite is ana and from this name we can by 
adding pre-fixes such as pra, apa, ud, sam and vi, can get the 
forms Prana, Apana, Udana, Vyana and Sam ana respectively. 

When we are on the point of Dravidian-Aryan (Sanskrit) 
grammars let us discuss in the same strain the matter of nis and 
tap feminine suffixes and their strictly regular usage in Dravidian 
speeches such as Kannada and their rather promiscuous usage in 
Sanskrit. Sanskrit feminine of nayaka is nayika, a tap form while 
Kannada maintains throughout a ms- form, nayakl e. g. : heroine 
RanganayakI was the name of a Kannada movie meaning ‘Heroine 
on the stage*. Kalla in Kannada is theif and kail! a female thief: 
gayaka is ‘a male singer' while gayakl is a female singer. Sanskrit 
has for a male dancer the word nartaka and for the female one 
nartaki is quite right but on the analogy of nayika some use 
nartika also. I began to learn Kannada at the age of 58 and was 
conversant with Sanskrit roots and verbal forms, Panini’s adesa- s. 
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I looked through the same glass to Kannada verbs. The root ta 
means ‘to bring’; it developes further in tarn. So also ba means 
‘to come’; it too further developes into baru. I in Paninian termi¬ 
nology call tarn as adesa-s (cp. gam- gaccha ) as also baru. In 
Paninian terminology ta and ba will be called ardha-dhatuka-s 
and taru and baru, sarvadhatuka-s. 

Nirvana and Pan. VIE . 2.50 

Roodbergen in his Dictionary of Sanskrit Grammar trans¬ 
lates nirvana in avate nirvanam as ‘to blow out' not paying due 
attention to the fact that the prefix nir is in this case used 
privativly and, therefore, means exactly the opposite i.e. ‘ceasing 
to blow 1 or ‘absence of blowing, Bhagavan Panini , however, has 
acurately caught the exact implication of nirvana as meant by 
Bhagavan Bhuddha. Katre’s rendering of nirvana as extinguiched 
is also incorrect, nirvata means ‘free from wind’ much the same 
as the Bhagavad-glta’s nivata ( stho ) dlpo (just as a lamp placed 
in a place free from wind does not flicker, that simile occures to 
mind.) 
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Chapter - Eighth 

Observations on Roodbergen’s Recent Book 

Recently (2008) the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute Pune published the book Dictionary of Paniian Grammatical 
Terminology written by Dr. Roodbergen. 

This is a welcome attempt after the late K.V. Abhyankar’s 
A Dictionary of Sanskrit Grammar published by the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute of Baroda in 1961. In a way Roodbergen has at places 
supplimented the earlier work of K.V. Abhyankar thus proving 
himself as a Varttikakara and yet I am sorry to say that neither of 
these two had the prefection of George Cardona’s Bibliography of 
Sanskrit Grammar. There are obvious omissions and irregu¬ 
larities. Both the dictionaries failed to mention a work called Kasika 
written by Nandikesvara on the Mahesvara sutra-s. This work gives 
the mystical meanings of the Sivasutra-s which Panini has merely 
used for framing his pratyahara-s. Roodbergen while explaining 
the term karmadharya (reckoned as a subvariety of the Tatpurusa- 
compound has drawn attention of the readers to the explaination 
of the name karmadharaya by using an abbreviation, the full- 
form of which I failed to locate in his “Abbreviations used’’. I 
know that in one single issue of ABORI Vol. XXXIII. two eminent 
scholars of the Sanskrit grammar (The late doctors K.V.Abyankar 
and G.B.Palsule) have presented their masterly articles published 
in sequence on the name karmadharaya. 

I am not quite satisfied with the scheme of treating 
karmadharaya not as an independent compound along with 
Dvandva and Tatpurusa but as a sub-class of the latter men¬ 
tioned. The Paninians offer justification which is solely techinical. 
They say that the sutra pertaining to karmadharaya falls under 
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the Adhikara-sutra of Tatpurusa, thus making it obligatory for us 
to treat it as a samanadhikarana - Tatpurusa. nllaiii ca tadutpalam 
ca nllotpalam . But the basic Tatpurusa is tasya purusah (‘his 
officer’ which in all probability means ‘an officer of the ruling 
king*). The clever hero of Kalidasa-’s Abhijnanasakuntalam namely 
king Duhsanta finds the ambiguity handy to mislead Sakuntala’s 
two friends Anasuya and Priyamvada by a mock clarification say¬ 
ing W: 'Tfer^fMfd (Act one 

affer verse 27.) “Do not take us to be other than what we (actu¬ 
ally) are. This (ring) is a property of king, therefore (ffcf) know 
me as a king’s officer (W: 3 ^:).” Even the otherwise most clever 
king like is seen fully confused when inadvertently he took 

his signet ring and offered it to the friends of TFfpcRT who read the 
king’s name carved on it and came to know about his identity 
when actually he wanted to keep himself incognito, tried to 

play a double entender meaning for fsnragT a and to 

satisfy his concience a Roodbergen does not explain 

whether the Kasikavrtti is really having a joint authorship of 
Jayaditya and Vamana, the co-authors or whether it is again a 
matter of one auther completing the incomplete work of the ear¬ 
lier author. The first five chapters of Jayaditya were further com¬ 
pleted by Vaman through his Vrtti on chapters six to eight. 

In fact I have grave doubts about the concept of co-au¬ 
thorship in ancient Sanskrit literarure. The collaboration where 
more than one person after discussing, differing and ultimately 
agreeing to a write a treatise either an independent work or a 
commentarial book was according to me never happened in India. 
Bana because of his demise could not complete the story of 
Kadambarl which his worthy son completed in all humility and 
with a sense of duty. I do not know the exact case witht the 
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Natyadarpana which is attributed to Ramacandra and Gunacandra. 
Even in modern times when the late professors R.D. Ranade and 
S.K. Belvalkar wrote their “Creative Period” they must have dis¬ 
tributed within themselves the writing of specific chapters and 
thus also the late doctors S.K. De and Dasgupta in their “History 
of Classical Sanskrit Literature”. Macdonell and Keith have also 
not explained whether all the entries of their “Vedic Index” were 
written by them after mutual consideration and agreement though 
in the case of “Dravidian Etymological Dictionary” I am sure the 
late scholars T. Burrow and Emenue must have had a real collabora¬ 
tion. 

Roodbergen’s explonation of form also appears to me 
insufficient. The two essential points he has definitely given viz. 

and 3T\cid^id. What remains to be explained is what 
is discussed in by ; TFftT namely whether the original 

sense of 1^3 is only metaphorical as in 
(Raghuvaiiisa. Canto. II. 36) 5 ^ arrgftg; (the sense is obvi¬ 
ously meant.) but in such other cases of such as 
{NETT:, trjjt; fef^cii: the forms and feBlci give ‘ actual ’ 

sense not merely rhetorical. Thus obviously there are these two 
subdivisions namely 1 ) metaphorical, and 2 ) actual but a third 
‘interpretation’ (being ‘doubtful’) class also seems to exist. The 
Sakuntala starts with the opening hunting-scene. The king is chas¬ 
ing a hermitage - deer. He had come very near him and was about 
to shoot the arrow. Suddenly the speed of his chariot is slowed 
down. The charioteer explains “oh long-lived one, because this 
strech of ground is uneven (humpy, having ups and downs), I 
have myself curbed the reigns of the horses for a short while ” 
and he actually uses a “iT^Fcfl ^T:” which has to be ex¬ 
plained as 3PF?: . The late prof. R.D.Karmarkar in his 
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backnotes says this is an actual sense; not metaphorical. I beg to 
differ from the great scholar. What I think is that the humble 
charioteer is ‘assuring’ the king that only for a short while he has 
curbed the speed of the horses by pulling the reigs and he is sure 
to make up or even more than make up the time-loss and, there¬ 
fore, here too the sense is only prima-facie ‘actual’ but per se 
metaphorical. But I admit such cases are highly subjective and 
(which can very from to Hl^l) is the only crite¬ 
rion. 

But enough! Because I made the above observations I should 
not be considered a (fault-finder). In fact because I know, 

and I have met Dr. Roodbergen several times at prof. S.D. Joshi’s 
residence that I eagerly went through his recent contribution. The 
expectations uppermost in my mind I expressed or rather dared to 
express frankly believing that I shall not be misunderstood. As the 
learned author has rightly claimed he has decidedly supplied not 
a few deficiencies in the earlier four works on much the same 
sbject and as for me not at all being an authority on Paninian 
grammer I too might have done injustice to the learned author 
who has put all of us under heavy debt by placing in our hands 
his excellent contribution teamed with new findings and supplying 
every possible deficiency. I sincerely congratulate the erudite 
Paninian Grammarian Dr. J.A.F. Roodbergen. 

I shall also in all sincerity request him to present in a 
separate book the best of his wisdom on the subject ‘short-comings 
in Sanskrit Grammar- a need for a grammatico-Linguistic treatise 
for the Sanskritists and his experence with the teaditional Sanskrit 
expositions. If persons like Roodbergen, George Cardona, Madhav 
Deshpande, Ashok Aklujkar, Houben and the like could not do 
this much awaited work who else could do it? 
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Chapter - Ninth 

M£dhava’s girl-student, Dr. Madhusudan Mishra and the 
third re-duplicative conjugation. 

My earstwhile student Madhav Deshpande, now a world¬ 
wide acknowledged Sanskrit-grammar-scholar began his career 
by teaching in the Michigen University. His first lecture was deliv¬ 
ered betore a small group of boys and girls. He asked one of the 
girls to write on the black-board the spelling of the subject they 
had chosen for their higher studies. Not knowing the exact signifi¬ 
cation of the term Sanskrit (Samskrta) the innocent girl wrote 
‘Sand-script’. Thus the teaching began. First began acquintance 
with Devanagari characters, nouns and verbs. Within a period of 
fortnight they came to dicuss pa-pibati (he/she/it drinks). Which 
gana and padal asked the teacher. The same person (who wrote 
sand-script) quickly answered “ Parasmaipada, third conjugation.” 
The teacher said, “Pada is O.K. but the gana is wrong. It is the 
first gana’’ The student was not ready to change her opinion. She 
argued “you told us that the third conjugation is reduplicative, in 
pibati which originally must have been pipati, don’t you find a 
reduplication?” For a while the teacher too fumbled but very 
soon came out succesfully by rejoinding that in the case of the 
roots belonging to the third conjugation, the third person plural is 
never found in n ending, while in the case of pibati it was pibanti 
like gacchanti. The student graceiously allowed the teacher to 
proceed. 

All through his grammatical operation Panini made use of 
a short 31 only and when the entire business was concluded 
ultimately he said 3T 3T “let the short 3t assume its usual long 
volue.” 
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The foreign students have an advantage over the native 
ones as most of them are already acquainted with Greek and Latin 
which for our students is really ‘a Greek and Latin* (i.e. unintelli¬ 
gible.). Pebbo represents Skt. pib “to drink”. The cold-drink 
houses advertise “Livva little hott, pibba Gold-spott”. 

Many distinguished scholars have gone to the extent of 
opining frankly that for any language its grammarian should be a 
foreigner rather than a native one. In case of Sanskrit we have 
Whitney, Wackernagal, Paul Thieme, George Cardona, Klparsky, 
Roodbergen, Houben, Johansen Bronchost, and a great 
Maharashtrian Paninian scholar they say is of the opininon that 
Bhagavan Panini too must not have been a totally pure Indian. His 
name itself suggests that he belonged to a merchant class of Pani- 
tribe. Pani-s were ancient Phonecions. Pana means market value 
of the commodity; hana in Kannad, Apana is the market or selling 
place. TO: STTOTTcftfcT and Panini is TfvR: 3TTOf His 

parsimoniousness reflected in his ideal of is typically ‘a 
commercial economy’ and his beginning with not the but 
also suggests a wish for comes first and then 

follows 
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Chapter - Tenth 

THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF THE 

pattsambhida 

AND 

THE DOCTRINE OF PRATIBHA 

Philosophers of all ages have been persistently complain¬ 
ing about the inadequate nature of language in expressing some of 
their more subtle and deeper import. However, language is the 
only medium of communication they had to use inevitably till 
very recent times, when a few of them turned to symbols and 
mathematical signs. 

Gautama, the Buddha, must have also experienced the 
shortcomings of language in explaining his Law (Dhamma ), which 
was subtle (anu) and difficult to comprehend (duddasaV. But 
instead of merely finding faults with the medium, he always chose 
to exhort his disciples to master the language to the best of their 
ability so that utmost precision could be attained in explaining the 
highest and the deepest truths. As would be the case with any 
worthy philosopher, he valued the ‘sense’ aspect of the language 
more than the ‘sound’ aspect and people like Sariputta were also 
more interested in knowing the ‘meaning’ of his doctrine than the 
words in which they were clothed. Thus when Assaji told Sariputta 
that it would not be possible for him to expound the doctrine in 
details, Sariputta urged : “Well, friend, tell little or much; but 
tell me just the meaning. For it is that which I want to know. Why 
speak many words? 2 

Rightly did the author of Culasaddanlti observe that the 
Buddha wanted us to rely ( sarana ) more on his ‘meaning’ than on 
his ‘word’. 
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Attham hi natho saranam avoca, 

na byahjanam, lokavidu mahesi, I 
Tasma a-katva ratimakkharesu, 

atthe niveseyya matiiii mutima. II 3 
The cd. of this verse should not be construed to mean- as 
his been done unfortunately by R. C. Childers- that “therefore, 
let the wise man hold fast to the meaning and make light of 
lettef'. No! the Buddha would never advise to ‘make light of 
letter’ for it is the letters which ultimately convery the meaning. 
As says the Buddha : “If the letters are not propely pronounced, 
they might create confusion about the meaning” 4 :- “Dunnikkhittehi 
padabyhjanehi attho ’pi dunnlhito hoti.” (A. 1.57.). Thus it is not 
only the meaning of the Buddha but his words also assume equal 
importance. Indeed the two are inseparable and this is what is 
hinted at in many places 5 where the Dhamma is described as 
sattha and sabyahjana (i.e. endowed with meanings expressed in 
words). Whosoever wants to understand the Dhamma adequately 
must, therefore, be able to comprehend both these aspects, with 
equal effciency. Herein lies the origin of the doctrine of 
Patisambhida-s (Abbr. Patisams). Just as the Vedanga-s of the 
linguistic nature such as Siksa, Vyakarana and Nirukta had their 
origin in the necessity of understanding and expounding the Veda- 
s, so also the Patisams sprung out of the necessity of knowing and 
explaining the Buddhavacana. It is, in a sense, a Buddhist coun¬ 
terpart of the Vedanaga-Vyakarana, which must have been origi¬ 
nally not a mere grammar of the later variety but as its name 
suggests ‘a proper un-doing’ or ‘analysis’, a gramatico-epistemo- 
logical discipline. 

The words which the philosophers have necessarily to 
use, present many an aspect ('akara' , to use the Pali term). To 
avoid possible misconception, it is necessary to analyse and decide 
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which particular aspect of the word is meant in the context. Let us 
illustrate this with the instance of the word ghata. Examin the 
following four questions to which the answer is apparently the 
same but when analysed reveals four different aspects of the self¬ 
same word. 

' l)“What have you broken?” - “ A ghata". 

2) ”What does the word kalasa mean?” - “A ghata" 

3) “What did you say just now?”- “ g-h-a-t-a.” 

4) “What do you understand by this description?”-“A ghata ” 

The four aspects of the apparently same ghata are 

respectively 

1 ) an object 

2 ) a meaning 

3) an expression or sound and 

4) a particular knowledge. 

This is exactly what the Patisams are. They essentially aim 
at explaining the word by marking its exact mode which can be 
at a time any one of the four namely- (1) dhamma-akara\ 2) 
attha-akara\ 3) nirutti-atara; and 4) patibhana-akara . By point¬ 
ing out the exact akara (aspect) of the word used in the context, 
Patisms throw into relief the epistemological ambiguity likely to 
arise by the apparent sameness of the word. With the aid of the 
Patisambhidaic scheme, we can get at the exact modality of the 
words. The four Patisams combine linguistic and metalinguistic 
analysis. Nirutti is linguistic; attha is metalinguistic (being in the 
form of an explanation); dhamma is non-linguistic and patibhana 
is of epistemological character, and, therefore, extra-linguistic. 

Continuing with the same instance of ghata the whole 
scheme can be briefly explained as follows : There is an object 
(dhamma ) which is ghata (1); a linguistic expression {nirutti) for 
it which is ghata (2); a metalinguistic explanation (attha) of it in 
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the form ghata (3) = ghata (2) or kalasa and lastly there is also 
an awareness (patibhana) of it in the form ghata (4). 

To put it succinctly, again we may say that the scheme 
aims at pointing the four aspects of a word jointly as well as 
separately in some such way as : The knowledge (patibhana) of 
the meaning (attha) of a word (nirutti) denoting a particular thing 
(dhamma). 

Many an analogue to the scheme can be found in the later 
Sanskrit grammatical and philosophical books. Thus we read in 
the Nyayamanjarl^ of Jayantabhatta about the adhyasa-bhrama- 

‘ ‘ A dhyasa bhramastu vaiyakarananam ekakaranirdesa - 
dosanirmito yatha gaurityesa hi nirdeso vacyastad-buddhivacinam. 
kastvaya drsto-arthah iti, prsto gauriti. Kldrsam sabdaih 
prayuktavanasi ? Gauriti, Kldrsam te jhanamapannam ? Gauriti. 
Tata esa bhrantih. Vastutasastu vivikta evaite sabdajhanarthah.” 
The Paramalaghumanjusa 7 , quotes Patanjali, the auther of Yoga- 
sutra-s who said (Yoga-sutra III. 17) that the samketa that a 
cerain word means a certain thing has the nature of adhyasa for 
words and their meanings are inseparable. The suggestion of course 
is that we in our analysis should not fail to mark their different 
aspects. (Read : ‘‘ Samketastu padarthayoritretaradhyasa-rupah 
Smrtyat-makah. Yo syat sabdah, so arthah, yo arthah, sa 
sabdah”). The comm. Jyotsna further elaborates this as : “ Kah 
sabdah ? ko arthah ? iti dvividhe’pi Sabdartha visayake prasne 
ghata iti sabdah, ghata ityayamartha ityakarottaradarsanat tayoh 
adhyasah siddheh.” Perhaps much the same truth is implied in 
Bhartrhari’s Vakya. III.3.1 “ Jhanaiii prayoktur-bahyo’rthah ”, 
etc. which means that when words are used we get the following: 

(1) Sav-rupa- “Sound-shape” ( = Nirutti). 

(2) Bahyo arthah- ‘external object’ Here ‘external’ = 
extra-linguistic ( = dhamma). 
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(3) Jnanam- “ The knowledge that a particular meaning 
is implied” ( = Patibhana). 

In a sense, Bhartrhari has indirectly (for certainly it was 
not his purpose) summed up the whole scheme of Patisams in 
his above karika. 

Vyasa also (under Yoga-sutra : III. 17) observes : “ Gauriti 
sabdah, Gaurityarthah, Gauriti jnanam, ya esam pravibhagajnah, 
sa sarvavid”. “One who understands analytically “the bull” as 
a word”, as a ‘meaning’ and as a ‘knowledge’, is an all-knower. 
This Sanskrit pravibhagajna in Pali is pabhinna-patisambhida. 

The knowledge of the four Patisams is supposed to be an 
essential accompaniment (Milind. p. 18) of an Arhant (nay, co- 
natal of an Arhant), a fact which speaks of the high regard the 
original Buddhism had for hermeneutics. Only a few exceptional 
persons like Ananda could possess the four Patisams while yet 
they were only learners (sekkha-s). (Vide. Vibh. A. 383). 

It is not difficult to imagine how the knowledge of Patisams 
must have been keenly felt. In the Nikaya-s. We come across 
words which have diverse external shapes (‘Nirutti-s’, so to say) 
such as appamana cetovimutti, akincanna, sunnata, animitttata, 
etc. A question naturally arises whether these are different things 
having different expressions or just one and the same thing having 
different expressions ( niruttis we might say)? (M.I.297; S. IV.296). 
In other words do we have here mere different niriitti-s having 
the same attha and referring to the same dhamma or different 
nirutti-s having different attha-s and different dhamma-s ? Only 
a pabhinnapatisambhida can answer it properly by saying that 
there is a sense in which the meaning is identical, the words only 
being different and vice versa. (M.I.297). 

This is just one of the many instances where one finds the 
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philosopher being involved in problems concerning linguistic analy¬ 
sis where in order to clarify the concepts one has also to clarify 
the words, their meanings and references. Incidentally, it should 
be noted that it is in the doctrine of Patisams that we for the first 
time in the Indian linguistics find a clear-cut distinction being 
drawn between the meaning and the reference, a distinction which 
is supposed to be an achievement of modern linguistics (c.p. 
“Semantics : a new outline,” F.R. Palmar, Cambridge, 1977, p. 
30). 

It may also be noted en passant that the Patibhana- 
patisambhid, carries the germs of the later developed principle 
of pratibha 8 which forms an integral part of the doctrine of 
sphota. 

The philosophical importance of the doctrine of Patisams 
can be best appreciated if we consider the metaphysical argu¬ 
ments that are advanced on the basis of linguistic usages. Let us 
assort at least three such different theories : 

(i) The Vaisesika doctrine of padartha rests on reification. 
We are made to believe that because we have a name (and a 
significant one) for the concept there, must be a substantial exist¬ 
ence corresponding to it. This is why they simply explain padartha 
as padasya arthah, Given the Patisambhidaic mode of expres¬ 
sion, it means that because a certain nirutti has a certain attha, it 
must have a certain dhamma corresponding to it. 

(ii) Secondly, there are arguments of the Positivists who 
wish to show that nothing can be attached to the concept of 
atman or self and, therefore, the concept should be dispensed 
with. 

(iii) Thirdly, we have later exponents like Nagasena, the 
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Philosopher in the Milindapanha, who gave a negativistic inter¬ 
pretation of the Buddha’s silence over the existence of soul and 
asserted that all the terms in the language supposedly denoting 
the self are only empty terms, that when analysed they lead us 
nowhere and, therefore, there is nothing like a puggala or a 
vedagu. This if stated In Patismaic terms, would assume some 
such form as “the nirutti-s puggala or vedagu have little attha 
corresponding to them and, therefore, have no connection with 
any dhamma.” 

In order to dispense a possible misconception, it should 
be made clear that I do not mean that the Patisamaic terminology 
has been actually used in such arguments. What I only mean to 
say is that the principle underlying the scheme is implicit in these 
arguments. This is just as one may say that even without applying 
the rasa-terminology 9 in the aesthetic analysis of English poems, 
one actually gets the results which are virtually the same for, 
therein also the critic speaks of ‘sustained emotion’, ‘passing phases’ 
and ‘circumstances’ or ‘surroundings’ which almost stand for sthayf- 
bhava, vyabhicarl and vibhava, respectively. 

Corresponding to the two cardinal units of the language, 
namely attha and byahjana, the earliest form of the Patisams 
appears to have been binary, consisting of attha and nirutti as¬ 
pects only. The inclusion of dhamma (object or reference) and 
patibhana (wit or illumination) is due to further scholastic ‘spin¬ 
ning’. Yet this also must have crept in at an early date. 

But a real scholastic development in the present quadru¬ 
plet scheme, we can find only in the commentaries (attha=katha- 
s) not so even in the book Patisambhida- magga, itself a late 
entrant in the Khuddaka-nikaya. 

It is in Sammohavinodini (= VibhA) that we find the term 
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attha invested ‘with five meanings, the original ‘word-meaning’ 
being only one of the five. The five in order are : 

(i) paccayasamuppanna - ‘the effect’ 

(ii) nibbana - ‘The highest reach* 

(iii) bhasitattha - the meaning of the spoken word’ 

(iv) vipaka - ‘the resultant’ 

(v) kiriya - ‘the inoperative’. 

Corresponding to these five in yathasaiiikhya relation we 
get the five meanings of dhamma which are : 

(i) hetu - ‘cause* 

(ii) ariyamagga - ‘the Noble Eightfold Path’ 

(iii) bhasita - ‘utterance’ 

(iv) kusala - ‘wholesome’ 

(v) a-kusala - ‘un-wholesome’ 

The above is certainly a later Abhidhammic development 
of the scheme which in its original form was of purely linguistic 
(exegetical) character. 

The term Patisam is generally translated as ‘analysis’ and 
that is not a wrong translation if the original nature of the scheme 
is considered. But the further scholastic development of the doc¬ 
trine puts emphasis more on ‘synthesis’ than on ‘analysis’. There 
is so to say an interlocking of four-fold: meanings of sentences 
and effects of causes, (etc.); statements of meanings and causes of 
effects (etc); linguistic expressions for all these, and an inspired 
awareness of all belonging to the first three categories. (For all 
this see Bhikkhu Nanamoli’s “Path of Purification. Colambo. 1964. 
P. 482 f. n. 4) 
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This is perhaps why we have two sets of renderings 10 of 
the term patisam, the one presuming the existence of the root 
bhid- ‘to break’ and indicating its analytical character and the 
second one its synthetical and epistemological nature, (i.e. the 
root vid ) 

According to me, the word is definitely to be derived from 
vid ‘to know’ as its Tibetan rendering clearly shows. For this 
reason again I strongly feel that it is the Pali word which is, a 
corrupted form of the Sanskrit original pratisamvid and not what 
the PTSD says that the Sanskrit form is ‘a new formation resting 
on a confusion between bhid and vid (PTSD. S. V. c). The PsA. 
I. 306 clearly says patividitati abhimukhabhavena vidita, pakata 
nama honti, tena patisambhidapadassa attho vutto. The constantly 
recurring explanations in the commentaries of the various Patisams 
unmistakably show that it contains the root vid ( = hana- ‘knowl¬ 
edge) and not bhid (difference). The explanations are as follows: 
hetumhi hanam dhamma-patl, hetuphale hanam attha-patl (DhsA. 
P. 22) and hanasseva pabheda (PsA. I. 3). 

The prefixes prati and sam are nicely juxtaposed, the 
first indicating ‘distinctness’ or ‘separatensess* and the second mean¬ 
ing ‘completeness’. The compound, therefore, means complet (sam) 
knowledge ( vid ) pertaining to each (prati) individual viz. dhamma, 
attha, nirutti and patibhana. Analysis and synthesis are two oppo¬ 
site but complementary processes, the one always implying the 
other. In the original scheme the stress was on ‘analysis’, in the 
later developed version of the scheme it shifted to ‘synthesis’. 
The words dhamma and attha were freshly interpreted as ‘cause’ 
and ‘effect’ respectively and the scheme was made fit to be ap¬ 
plied to Abhidhammic analysis of categories. A causal scheme 
was grafted on the original linguistic stem. The ‘fusion’ has per- 
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haps resulted into ‘confusion’ about the exact nature and function 
of the present scheme. 

It is perhaps useful to note some of the more important 
points in our discussion: 

(i) The Patisams aim at explaining the akara-s (modes) of 
the words of the Buddha. Their purpose is to throw into relief the 
verbal complexity and ambiguity and introduce precision in ex¬ 
egesis. 

(ii) They combine linguistic and metalinguistic analysis. 

(iii) They remove the epistemological ambiguity likely to 
arise by the sameness in the appearance of the word, which makes 
it liable to different interpretations about its function. 

(iv) There are many an analogue to the scheme in Skt. 
Grammatical and philosophical books. 

(v) The genesis of Patisama lies in the necessity of 
Hermeneutic explanation of the Buddhavacana. 

(vi) The principle underlying the scheme can be discerned 
in many a diverse philosophical argument actually advanced in 
those days. 

(vii) Originally, The scheme must have been of a binary 
character- consisiting of attha and nirutti only. This was in 
keeping with the usual description of the Dhamma being sattha 
and savynjana. The Atthakatha-s n also present linguistic analysis 
under two heads attha-patha and vyanjana-patha, where vyaiijana 
stands for nirutti. The present four-fold form of the scheme is a 
later scholastic ‘working-out’ planned to meet Abhidhammic exi¬ 
gencies. 

(viii) In the original version the emphasis was on ‘analysis’. 
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In the revised version it shifted to ‘synthesis’ when ‘inter-looking’ 
was sought as an additional aim. 

(ix) The term originally meant ‘knowledge’ and is to be 
derived from vid and not bhid, though the ‘analysis’ which is 
the meaning of bhid is all the same implied in it. It is the suffix 
prati which serves to show the ‘particularity’ or ‘distinctness’ of 
the ‘knowledge’ and, thus makes it an ‘analytical knowledge’. The 
Tibetan rendering is quite literal and accurate “ so sor (prati ) 
yah-dig-par (sam) rig-pa (knowledge.). 

(x) The Patibhana aspect carries in it the gems of the 
doctrine of pratibha as understood by the later Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians (vide. Vakya. of Bhartrhari. III. 3.1. pp. 148. 152. ed. by 
Abhyankar and Limaye, Poona. 1965.) 

(xi) Ananda Coomarsvamy (vide. Harvard Journal of Asi¬ 
atic Studies, Vol. IV. 1939, p. f.n. 4) wants us to compare the 
four members of Patisams with the four meanings in Biblical 
Hermeneutics viz. literal, moral, allegorical and parabolic. Our 
attention is drawn to St. Thomas Aquinas’ Sum. Theol. I person¬ 
ally fail to find any appreciable similarity between the two. This 
item, therefore, was dropped out from our discussion. 

(xii) Originally (the later development ignored) the four 
Patisams meant the following : 

(a) dhamma- ‘bearer of meaning’; may be an ‘object’ 

or a ’concept’, a signifie. 

(b) ,attha- ‘meaning’- ‘signification’. 

(c) nirutti- ‘linguistic expression’, ‘significant’. 

(d) patibhana- ‘wit’, revelation, ‘a spontaneous 

knowledge’, ‘occurring’. 
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A Chart Explaining the Patisambhida Scheme 


Dhamma 

(a) 

Attha 

(b) 

Nirutti 

(c) 

Patibhana 

(d) 

1. saddha 

adhimokkha 

1 AB 

1 ABC 

2. viriya 

paggaha 

2 AB 

2 ABC 

3. sati 

upatthana 

3 AB 

3 ABC 

4. samadhi 

avikkhepa 

4 AB 

4 ABC 

5. panda 

dassana 

5 AB 

5 ABC 


(a) The above example is taken from the Patisambhi- 
damagga (p. 88). Herein, we have five expressions (nirutti-s) for 
the five dhamma-s and also for the five attha-s. Thus in all ten 
niruttis, the knowledge (patibhana) pertains to every one. ‘Hence 
there will be twenty ‘knowledge-s’ 

(b) In our discussion we spoke only of some Sanskrit par¬ 
allels to the scheme. Certain similarities can be found in West 
also. Huseri (Ideen zu einer reinen Phenomenlogie. J. Geyser, p. 
28) also holds that we must distinguish between Word. Meaning, 
and Object. See also “ meaning of Meaning” Ogden and Richards. 
London. 1930 p. 270. 

(c) The Patisambhidamagga (p. 120) uses terms like jotana 
(‘throwing light’), Virocana (‘illuminating’), and pakasana (mani¬ 
festing) in the context of the Patisams, which show that the prime 
aim of them is ‘clarification’ (of the Buddhavacana). 
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Chapter - Eleventh 

The Prominence of the roots in Chan das 

Two ancient Sanskrit linguists namely Yaska, the author 
of the extant Nirukta and Sakatayana, the grammarian hold that 
nouns are derived from the roots. (Nama ca dhatujamaha Nirukte 
Vyakarane Sakatasya ca tokam). This shows the basic/ original/ 
radical nature of roots for which Sanskrit has a significanlly 
appropriet term in dha-tu. The verb dha means ‘to put’, ’to 
place’, ’to lay’ and tu is a nominal suffix. The Vedic language 
(Chandas) though not exclusively so- is predominantly based 
on roots. These roots and the verbal forms formulated from them 
are easily separable by analysis from its pre-fixes (upasarga-s) 
and other accretionary elements such as affixes and suffixes. 
Thus dha > da- dha-ti (he or she puts it, lays it.) jan (‘to 
engender’ gives a-janaya( t) ‘he or she begot’. In other ancient 
languages like the Egyptian the roots are equally present but they 
are not as easily separable as the Vedic radical forms. 

The presence of the manifold roots in the Vedic speech 
stands testimony to the fact that the mind of the Vedic speakers 
was fully capable of abstraction and the Vedic speakers could 
conceive pure mental concepts such as divinity, fitness, lordship 
before they could perceive concrete objects and gross movement 
in the material world. “It is extremely difficult to see words desig¬ 
nating activity and its aspects (verbs, tenses, moods, attributes, func¬ 
tions, qualities, states (nouns, adjectives) and modes of action or 
degrees of quality (adverbs), starting off separately and accidently 
over a long period converging into specific roots. This could 
happen in one, two. ten cases but it is highly improbable for over 
eight hundred such roots in Sanskrit. The attrition of the dhatu 
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and its loss in the other Indo-European languages at least started 
with roots”. (‘‘Vedic vac and Greek Logos.” N. Kazanas. 
Brahmavidya. The Adyar Library Bulletin. Vol. 7.1. 2007. pp. 
39-40.). Thus it is the presence of roots in the languages, more 
then anything else, that proves that the languages did not start 
at the gross material or physical level but at a much higher and 
subtler level of mind and its abstract thinking. (Read with profit in 
this context the following : Kazanas. Sanskrit and Proto Indo-Euro¬ 
pean. Indian Linguistics. Vol. 65. pp. 75-100. 2004.; T. Burrow. 
The Sanskrit Language. London. Faber. 1973. pp. 34, 123 and 
239.; Whitney. W. D. Sanskrit Grammar. Delhi. Publisher Motilal 
Banarasidas, 1888/ 1962.) 
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Chapter - Twelth 

Panini’s Astadhyayi and Mahabharata 

One of ray student-friends Shri. Shreenand Bapat now working 
as an asst, curator of BORI and has now got the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy of the Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth once wrote an in¬ 
formative artical in Marathi on an important topic namely “Whether 
Panini knew Mahabharata?” ( Paninila Mahabharata mahitlhotekal). 
Of course prior to him M. Wintemitz of prague had duly discussed 
the matter in a concise form in his “History of Indian Literature” Vol. 
I. pp. 317-318 University of Calcutta, 1927.) 

Our concern here is with the exact meaning of the title of 
India’s great epic namely Mahabharata. This assumes importance 
in the face of the fact that many a scholar labours under a mis¬ 
taken idea that the original name of the epic was Jaya. jayo 
nametihasoyam and that this name is referred to in the first 
benedictory verse concluding with tato jayamudlrayet. The same 
band of scholars further belives that this original form of epic 
consisted of 24000 verses. It was elaborated and thus reached the 
number of verses to sixty thousand and become Bharata. The 
Bharata further added upakhyana- s and it inflated up to a round 
figure of one lakh verses and came to be reckoned as Mahabharata 
or a SatasahasrI Samhita. These scholars obviously think that 
Bharata with its further expansion became Mahabharata. 

The history, however, tells us a differrent story. The Asvala- 
yana Grhya-sutra pays homage to both Bharatacarya and 
Mahabharatacarya and here Panini’s two sutra-s shed a searching 
light on the names Bharata and Mahabharata. Bharata-s, pro¬ 
claims Panini, were the warriors who fought the Kuruksetra-bat- 
tle. Bharata thus is a name for the war fought by Bharata-soldiers. 
(Pan IV. 2.56. “Whl thus means the “Great 

Epic of the Descendents of Bharata, the son of Duhsanta and 
Sakuntala. The Kasika makes it further clear by explaining ’TRcu 
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qminit:, This clearly shows that the epic was given the title of 
its main subject “the war of the descendents of Bharata-clan.’ It was 
‘great’ and, theretore, the title Mahabharata. Maha is adjectival to 
Bharata meaning a war. The title ultimately means a “Big War (epic).” 
It is not because a Bharata of sixty thousand verses was 
enlarged and became a Great ‘(Maha) Bharata’ consisting of a 
hundred thousand verses that the epic was called Mahabharata. 

Panini’s two sutra-s mentioned above give a direct lie to 
the wrong notion that initially the epic was called Jaya, in its 
mediary development it came to be known as Bharata and that 
this Bharata ulimately with its fullest development became 
Mahabharata. “No Sirs”. Maha is an adjective of the Bharata- 
war. It thus became the ‘Great Bharata-war’ and this principal 
subject matter of the epic was chosen as a fitting title for the 
Epic. Badayunee’s Farsi translation aptly corroborates this process. 
The title is Razma-Nama (A History of War) . The eminent 
pioneer of the critical edition of the text, the late Dr. V.S. 
Sukathankar accurately preferred the Patha srrrewra 

to the other one which appeared to the late Dr. 
Maurice Wintenitz and in present time to Dr. M.A. Mehendale 
more fit as it contains the letter ta in the title 
*iKdrdM Tren^itdH^dc)”. VSS had his stong reasons to choose 
But the writer of this chapter humbly begs to differ 
from VSS also who takes the word *FTC to mean weight on the 
basis of the earlier verse (Mbh. I.). Panini’s aphorism no. VI.2.38, 
I admit, consquentially enumerates and *TR<T as though he was 
conscious of the two variants in this context occuring in the 
Adiparva. I have elsewhere shown that ‘Bhara‘, too, besides 
meaning a ‘burden’ also means a ‘war’ or ‘battle’ by pointing out 
Bhasa’s usage in the title of his Karna-bhara Kama’s battle with 
Aijuna and a reference to “SFTCTsf in his drama 


Pancaratra. 
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Chapter - Thirteenth 
The Mini, Medi and Maxy Versions 

The late Miss I. B. Horner, the erudite Hon. secy, of Pali 
Text Society London in one of her excellent articles on “Maha 
and Cula Vagga and Suttas in Majjhima-Nlkaya” published in 
University of Ceylon Review Vol. XI. Nos 3 and 4 July- Oct. 1953 
pp. 129-134 has shown how the larger and shorten versions of 
the sections and sermons are found in the Pali Conon. The same 
type of difference and distinction must have been prevelant at one 
time in the case of Sanskrit grammatical treatises. This is to say 
that if Patanjali-s, commentary on the aphorisms of Panini is called 
Mahabhasya it must have a precursor in a simple and shorter 
version which perhaps was called a Curni. instead of Bhasya. Not 
unlike Mahavyutpatti a Tibetan lexicon which has three distinct 
stages the lesser, the medium and the maximum (Maha), the 
Siddhanta-KaumudI a prakarana text on Panini’s sutra-s exists in 
three forms as Laghu-siddanta-kaumudi, Madhyama-siddanta- 
kaumudi and Siddanta-kaumudI and in a like manner if we have 
Laghu sabdendu-sekhara there must have existed perhaps a 
sabdendu-sekhara and a laghu-manjusa and parama-laghu-manjusa 
also. The three versions Mini-medi and Maxy were perhaps once 
quite a popular and vogue in liteature. In Pali Canon we have 
satipatthana-sutta and Mahasatipatthana-sutta and if we have in 
Dighamikaya a Mahaparinibbana-sutta perhaps a shorter version 
existing in Udana text of the Khuddaka-nikaya was once called a 
mere Parinibbana-sutta. Thus Bharata consisting of 60,000 verses 
only became a Mahabharata of one lakh verses. This aspect is 
note-worthy is all that I intend to point out in this short note. 
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Chapter - Fourteenth 
Kasika and Trimunivyakaranam 

Sanskrit grammatical tradition is old, rich and varied. Six or 
even more schools are generally noted. The most well-known, world- 
acclaimed and comprehensive school is that of Panini which is held 
as infallible as the geometry of Euclid. 

This tradition is generally known as Trimunivyakarana. A 
progressive and revised continuous tradition mainly authored by 1) 
Panini, 2) Varttika-writers Katyayana and /or Vararuci, and Pataiijali. 
Bhartrhari the author of Vakyapadlya an excellent philosophico-gram- 
matical treatise and an eminent author of Dipika, a unique commen¬ 
tary on the Mahabhasya of Pataiijali is generally not supposed to 
belong to the lineal tradition of the Trimuni-succession. 

He is suspected by a few eminent scholars as influenced by 
Buddhist tradition and, therefore, kept outside the pale of Trimuni- 
tradition. Whatever that may be what baffles me is the fact that there 
exists an ancient Vrtti called Kasika and is supposed to have been 
written by two successive authors Jayaditya and Vamana. These two 
are also, it is maintained by a group of scholars, were Buddhists. 
Well, that may be or may not be a historical fact what amazes me is 
that Varttika-s explain rtti and the Tri-sage tradition while it includes 
the varttika-kara (singular or dual) does assigh no place to Vrttikara- 
s. To me at least this is anamolous. It can perhaps be justified only 
by advancing an argument that when Varttika-s are included in the 
triple scheme their basis is obviously implicitly included. 

In India' and abroad a lot of research is being done about the 
contribution of Kasika-vrtti. Many candidates have earned their Ph.D. 
degrees by presenting researches on topics concerned with Kasika. In 
the last few decades the European counties like France have started 
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centres to bring out a critical edition of Kasika by collating various 
manuscripts and using the computer technology. A large amount of 
Euroes has been spent on this project. But what is the net objective 
result commensurate with the money that is spent on it? 

As far as I know, the work has not progressed beyond, colla¬ 
tion of the Siva-sutra- s which Panini has used to prepare his word- 
economy. Well this also can be appreciated if it has yielded any 
significant conclusion or observation. Would any scholar write at 
least a short-note about the project-contribution ? 

I read they explained the name Kasika as a commentary 
written in Benares (also called Kasi). My next quarry is, is there any 
unimpeachable evidence that the text was written in Kasi, though we 
may be able to derive the name Kasika from the place-name Kasi. 
Nandi-kesvara’s kasika explains the Siva-sutras mystically. Was it 
also written in Benares ? 

I still think that the original word was prakasika i.e. a Vrtti 
throwing fight on Panini’s Astadhyayi and the prefix pra is dropped 
(cp. Raki jyah prasaranam where from the usual form samprasaranam 
the upasarga sarii is dropped. In fact there exist a commentary 
called Upahara-prakasika written by Bhattasri Godavarmaraja. 
(Anontasayane Prakasita ) 

Generally the commentarial literature is given the name for 
the work of glossing they do. Being of the nature of a gloss, elucida¬ 
tion shading light on meanig such works are known by some such 
names. Bhartrhari wrote a Dipika on Mahabhasya and Annaiiibhatta 
on his own Tarka-samgraha. Kaiyata wrote on Mahabhasya his Pradlpa. 
Maitreyaraksita has his Dhatu-pradlpa and Nagesa his Udyota. 

There are vidyotinl-s, vibhavinl-s, sammoha-vinodinl-s, etc. 
I shall certainly appreciate the contribution of Kasika on Astadhyayi. 
Let a Meaningful Dialogue or Discussion- Debate be arranged on this 
important subject. 
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Chapter - Fifteenth 

New Avenues in Grammatical Studies 

In Vol. 40 of the Journal of the American Oriental Studies 
(1920) pp. 194-198 Charles R. Lanman of the Harvard University 
wrote an article under the title ‘Phrase-words and Phrase-Deriva¬ 
tives. 4 

The auther abserves that the true character of a linguistic 
phenomenon sometimes fails to be clearly recognized, for no deeper 
reason than the fact that no one has taken the trouble to describe it 
and propound a good name for the same. He further remarks that an 
apt designation, if it be clear and self-explanatory suggestrs at once a 
category in which many seemingly unrelated facts find unity. 

He explains the above assumption by citing a few examples 
from Sanskrit and Pali. Here in the course of his discussions he uses 
his neo-logisms namely ’phrase-words’ and ’phrase derivatives.’ 

In the oldest Indian text Rgveda we find a good example of 
the genesis of a ’phrase-word’ tuam deha caramasi tad id artham 
dive dive (unto thee, do we go for the very purpose, day by day). 
This one is from (RV. ix-1.5). But at viii. 2.16 we read vayam 
tadidarthah which shows that the phrase is crystelised into a 
single word, a possessive compound, under one single accent, 
‘we, having this-vary purpose,’ that in ‘we intent on this.’ 

The phrase so-and-so is as truly a word as its precise 
Sanakrit equivalent asau. Hence it is quite proper to give it a 
genitive inflection and say “so-and-so’s oxen”. 

The author gives examples from Pali where the Buddha’s 
Dhamma (Law) is called ’ehi-passiko’ ‘come and see’. When 
rules were not formulated for ordination to a person who desires 
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to be a monk the Buddha used to say ‘ ehi-bhikkhu' and it was 
called ehi-bhikkhu upasampada. 

Panini calls non-vedic Sanskrit a Bhasa. It means that at 
Paini’s time Udicya-brahmana-s were at least speaking with each 
other in Sanskrit. If Sanskrit was never a spoken language it is 
extremely difficult to account for expressions such as dandadandl 
(fighting with sticks) and kesakesi trying to pull one another’s 
hair and khadata-modata vartate. 

To expect a formative rule for every word in Sanskrit, 
every idiom and every sentence-construction is expecting too much. 
We must add more and more to the existing grammatical material 
following authors like Charles R. Lanman. Sanskrit is not a dead 
language. If Sanskrit literature is being still written, the changing 
nature of Sanskrit, the dialectical influence on it of the other 
Indian provincial languages and semantic changes in the old words 
must be duly registered. That Sanskrit is not dead is proved by 
the very fact that it has prasava-ksamata. It supplies coined words 
to modern Indian languages. A dead language cannot deliver. 
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Chapter - Sixteenth 
English and Sanskrit 

That from proto-Indo-European developed Indo- 
European and from Indo-European developed further Indo-Aryan- 
the old-Indo-Aryan being the Vedic (chandas and Sanskrit (Bhasa) 
languages. 

From Indo-European also developed Indo-Germanie from 
which originated Anglo saxon and English (Eng.) 

The Sanskrit and English thus being ultimately from the 
same stem naturally exhibit family-likeness. 

On this basis I delivered a series of three lectures on the 
subject of the English being transperant through the glass of Sanskrit. 

I am soon launching a project “English and Sanskrit.” I 
only want to demonstrate here briefly a few instances. 

The Sanskrit root krs appears in English as ‘to curse’. In 
Pali we have in Dhammapada akkosi me, avadhi me, ajini mam, 
ahasime. (I. 3.). 

In Hindi we get kosana ‘reprimanding’. The English ‘auto’ 
is the same as Skt. atman and Skt. sva is Eng. ‘sui‘. Raymond 
shows aneicnt relation with Vedic rayi / rai (riches, wealth) and 
mant (< mat) is a possessive termination. Thus Raymond ultimately 
means “one who possesses wealth.” 

Eng. ‘puddle’ is Skt. palvala. The Englis-mionth names 
September, October, November and December show relation 
with Saptambhara, Astambbara, Navambhara and Desambhara 
respectively. Skt. daksa is related to Eng. dexter and candra 
‘shining’ to cinder ‘burning charcoal.’ Skt. has a gauh and the 
Eng. its hardened form ‘cow’. 

The Eng. numerical ‘one’ has its origin in Dravidian-Kannada 
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vandu ‘du’ being only a suffix. Kannada has a short o and a long 
o. The short turns to \ where from we get in Eng. ‘one’. Skt. 
tvam, (you), OE ‘thou’ and Germen ‘du’ are only varied 
pronunciations of the same word. Eng. God shows affinity with 
ghutra and ‘horse’, an animal name in Eng. shows relation to Skt. 
root hrs (to neigh). Eng. ‘best’ a superlative term represents 
Vedic vasistha ‘shining all the most, and Skt. pravana, Pali pona 
are transparent in Eng. ‘prone’ Skt. roots as and bhu are seen in 
Eng. ‘is’ and be. (Pan. asterbhuh) respectively. Skt. root masj- in 
all prabability is Eng. ‘mearge’. 

The Skt. word strl originally means “one who possessed 
a uterus’ for that is a hall-mark of a female. The Pali Grammarian 
Aggavansa explains gabbho thlyati etassamiti (the embryo swells 
in her). Eng. ‘Tragely’ is Skt. Tragodya and ‘commedy’ is 
kamodaya'. ‘Amour’ has something to do with Skt. Mara (the 
cupid) the Latin root being aware. The Skt. Sitaphala (custard 
fruit) is, however, Eng. ‘sweet apple’ here apple means a fruit 
in general. 

Hearafter I shall only enumerate the Skt. and Eng. pais of 
words. I am sure the erudite readers will easily grasp their phonetic 
affinity. 

sveta > wheit - white, gharma- thermo, madhu > methu > 
mead, sarkara> sugar, ahaw> agham> ego, dasama> decima(l), 
srnga > horn > corn, nasa> nose, aksi> eye, pitr> father, matr> 
mother, bhratr > brother, svasr > sister, the root vid (to see) > 
vide (see) > vision > television, tirah - tele > across, sthawan > 
stamina, Vedic root grbh > grab, lubh - ‘to love’ ME luf, modern 
Eng. love, darbha (a kind of grass) > turf, maru (desert) > marine, 
nama > name, satam (hundred) > centum, nava > new, abhinava 
> ab novo, starya> sterile, mr( to die) > war causative ‘to kill’ > 
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mar (to destroy) e.g. It mars the beauty, etc.) kam (to be lovely) 
> comely, kah> Latin quis> OE hva> modern Eng. who, kusa ( 
a kind of grass ) > cussion, old Indo-European base lab-leb (slack, 
loose), Skt. root lambate (hangs down with burden). 

Asva (Skt. horse) > Eng. Ass (This is because the equine 
and assinaine species come very close.). Skt. Nava (a boat) > Eng. 
Navigation. Skt. asya (mouth) Eng. oscillation, kissing (with mouth). 
Skt. asthi (bone) Eng. ortho. Eng. oven < 01. Ukhah > ukha. Eng. 
over Skt. upari. Eng. pale < Skt. pandu. Skt. vrt-vartate (turns) > 
Eng. vert in obverte, convert, etc. Skt. kimaya > Eng. chemistry. 
Skt. Sriigivera > Eng. ginger. Eng. palm < Skt. pani, Skt. danta 
(tooth) > Eng. dent - as in dentistry. Eng. panther < Skt. Pandarikam. 
(tiger, i.e. a white yellowish animal (pandarah Eng. pepper. Skt. 
pippall. 

The incidents can be easily multiplied. The gentle readers 
will kindly wait for my forth-coming full-fledged book on this 
subject. 
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Chapter - Tenth 
A Nota on Ketubha 

In Pali canon and Buddhist Sanskrit texts occurs a queer 
expression ketubha, the meaning of which is not at all clear. It is 
supposed to form a part of the learning of a Brahmin student 
(manavaka). The cliche runs as follows : Tinnam vedanam paragu, 
sanighndu-ketubhanam, akkharappabhedanarh, padako, 
veyyakarano, Lokayatamahapurisalakkhanesu anavayo. 

“Has crossed the three Veda-s, along wieh the glossaries 
of words and ketubha (?}, knowing the analysis of letters, knower 
of padapatha- s, a grammarian, well-versed in Lokayata branch of 
knowledge and the thirty-two marks of Great Men”. 

Because it is mentioned along with Nighantu, a few scholars 
try to derive from the word the meaning Nirukta. All the three 
commentators (atthakathakara-s) explain identically as 
kiriyakappavikappam kavlnamupakaraya sattham. 

“The division (kappa) and sub-divisions of action, a 
science for the benefit of the poets.” 

Now the late Dr. V. Raghavan has in one of his essays said 
that ‘kriyakalpa’ was once an alternative name for ‘poetics’ or 
Kavyasastra or Alamkarasastra and we do find the word kriya for 
literary composition e.g. kriyamimam Kalidasasya or krtiriyam 
Kalidasasya. 

Well that may be the case the question remains as to the 
etymology of the word. 

I, for one think that the word is neither Sanskrit nor Pali 
(Indo-Aryan) but is an old borrowing from Semetic family of 
languages. 

The original word is kethib, also spelled as ketib (term of 
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the Masorah), part. adj. designating that which is written in the 
text as opposed to the reading in the margin called kere; n. that 
which is written into text. Aramic kethib, ‘he wrote’, whence also 
kethaba, writting. Hebrew katabha, ‘he wrote.’ 

Ketubha is a Jewish marraige-contract. Mishnaic Heb. 
kethubha literally, writting, writ, Arabic kataba ‘he wrote’, Urdu 
and Hindi kitaba, a book. 

Thus in our context the NJghantu-s, in all probability 
represented the oral tradition of lits of words not used connectedly 
in sentences to form pragraphs and books. While ketubha stood 
for a ‘written book’ (of whatever nature and whatever subject.). 
The poets require many words and a science of poetics. 
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Chapter - Eighteenth 

Meghaduta : A Khandskavya or Kandkavya ? 

Kalidasa’s celebrated Meghaduta is definitely a superb duta- 
kavya. No doubt about it. 

Being the first of its kind the Sanskrit commentators were a 
bit puzzled of its form. A few of them made a ludicrous attempt 
to treat it as a Mahakavya and naturally failed collossaly. To use 
Kalidasa’s own dictum ke va na syuhparibhavapadarii nisphalaram- 
bhayatnah ? (Who will not reach a status of failure who put 
efforts which are bound to be fruitlese ?) 

Others called it a Sandesa-kavyam (A message-poem), a 
duta-kavyam (a messenger-poem) and this is not wrong. 

Some, however, propossed to name it as khanda-kavyaiii 
(A fractional poem) in contradistinction with Mahakavyam or great 
poem i.e. epic. 

Well, this also is not totally wrong. But somehow I fail to 
appreciate a complete, unbroken poem ( Akhandakavya ) having 
also different form in khandakavya (a partial, broken kavya). 

My sole reason is Meghaduta is not ‘incomplete’, it is 
‘complete ’ and it is not ‘broken’; it is ‘unbroken’. 

So I think that it is a complete in itself ‘small poem’ 
Laghukavyam in contra distinction with Mahakavyam ‘Big kavyam’. 

The origin is not in khanda (a fragment) but an unaspiratd 
kanda which in Dravidian tongues like Kannada means a ‘baby, a 
small one’. This Dravidian word has its cognate in Indo-European 
family in the word kind > kin - compare ‘kinder garten’, a ‘garden 
for children’. 

I thus suggest that Meghaduta was conceived by 
Kavikulaguru, as a Baby-poem, not a ‘Grown-up poem’. 
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Chapter - Ninteenth 

Panini and .Aggavamsa on Ekasesa-dvandva 

That a very impartiall, neutral and cold discipline like 
grammar should also reveal hidden tendencies of male-female 
dominance-contravarsies is really amazing. But it is a fact. The 
Sanskrit grammar of Panini shows traces of male-dominance. 

This is palpable in the ekasesa-dvandva compound 
treatment. For parents Panini had the following dvandva- s 
matapitarau, pitarau, matarapitaru. The first and third mention 
both the male and female parents. But the second one is only a 
masculine dual, dropping the feminine member. 

Now Aggavarhsa, a Pali grammarian from Burma (Myanmar) 
belonging to the 12th century A.D. combated this male-dominent 
policly of Panini extremely vehmently. 

I shall not say that he wanted to go to the extreme of 
upholding, establishing and justifying female domination. No.This 
is not what is not implied even in the modern women-liberation 
movement too. We should bear in mind that the advocates of 
Women Lib are not only females but also males who think that 
the females who have sufferred for a long time in the past need to 
get their own deserved rights. The pleaders of Women Lib. 
movement from a humanatarian point of view justly think that 
women should have in the society a place on par with men. 

But when the paper is rolled in one direction and kept in 
the same state for a long time it becomes essential to role it in the 
apposite direction so that it would be, as is expected, straitened. 
For the same reason our Aggavarhsa would choose the other 
extreme. It is for this reason that he says (I am Sanscritizing the 
original Pali.) let the ekasesa be matarau for mata ca pita ca, 
svasarau for svasa ca bhrata ca and mrgyau for mrgl ca mrgasca. 
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I am sure had there been dvandva- s like matapitarau or 
matarapitarau only but not pitarau he would not have revolted 
so much rebellingly. 

More over the Sanskrit grammar shows signs of male- 
dominance not only in the case of ekasesa-dvandva compound 
but elsewhere also. Puiiivat seems to be the cherished article. If 
dvandva compound is to be resorted it will never be Ramasca 
slta ca Ramasite but always slta ca Ramasca Sltaramau. 

I have not come across so far in Sanskrit a neuter or feminine 
gender used for words meaning ‘husbend’; they are all masculine. 
But coming to search words for ‘wife’ we have kalatram in neuter 
and darah in masculine plural gender. Would any linguist or 
grammarian supply any justification for this ? It is because we are 
concerned with men and women who are sentient, sentimental and 
thinking animals that such problems crop up. 

Look to instances where honour or dishonour are not at 
stake. Panini’s grammar so far as tenses are concerned is prominently 
based on present tense i.e. lat or vartamana while the Semetic 
(Arabic, Aramic, etc.) prominently mention the past tense kath ab 
‘he wrote’, k-t-1 ‘he killed. No problem. 

Hinduism has given as much importance to Devata- s or DevI- 
s as they have given to Deva-s. Thus besides Indra and Varuna we 
have Vac, Sarasvatl, Ida, Bharati, Prthvi, Usas, etc. In fact Devata, a 
term of faminine gender is used for Indra and Varuna too. 

But English uses for wife the honourfic ‘better half.’) and not 
merely ardhahginl (ardhm ha vai jaya purusasya). We in our Indian 
culture are not used to call us as being lucky (bhagyavan) but our 
‘wives’ are called ‘exeedingly fortunate’ ( saubhagyavati ). We speak 
Sanskrit and expect them to speak in Prakrit when a character like 
Atreyl, an educated lady, (Uttararacarita End act) can speak flawless 
Sanskrit. A loyal wife is expected to bum herself with the corpse of 
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her husband but suppose the wife dies first will any loyal Indian 
husband prefer to bum alive on the funeral pyre of his wife? 

But the Christian canon had to face the recent Women Lib. 
Movement by compulsorily amending some of their seemingly male- 
dominant words and concepts. 

They were compelled to restore to inclusive language. Now 
instead of ‘son of God’ the Charistianity will speak of child of God, 
instead of ‘father in the Heaven’ we will hear about the ‘parent’ in 
the Heaven and so on. 

Already in America a committee has been appointed to make 
necessary changes. The members of the committee sat and diligiently 
carried out the work. The report they submmited is now under 
consideration of higher ecclesiatical authorities and soon we may 
find the new version of the scripture. 

Jainism and Buddhism should also follow the suit and modify 
their traditional claims. In Digambara-s the women in this birth 
cannot attain emancipation. By practising penance ( niijara) she should 
attempt to have a birth as a man who by following the precepts of 
Jainism can attain liberation. 

In Hlnayana Buddhism the Nidana-katha (the prefatory portion 
of the Jataka-s ) speaks of manussattaiii lingasampattim, etc. For 
being a Bodhisatta and further the Buddha one has to be a man and 
not a woman. 

The Compassinate Buddha was not ready to form an order of 
BhikkunI- s and it is only after Ananda’s intervention that He somehow 
gave His consent for the same and here too the nuns had to follow 
strictly the attha'guru-dhamma-s (for which see PTSD. s.v.). It is my 
surmise that Aggavamsa had in his mind the unjust treatment meted 
out to the female sex that he indignantly said ‘enough with such 
ekasesa-dvandva-s, partial to masculine gender. 
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Chapter - Twenteenth 

Sanskrit Grammar and Modern Linguistics about ni 
(causative suffix) 

Panini‘s grammar names the causative as ni. Generally it is 
quite easy to recognize causative forms-as they use the suffix ya. 
So for example pa-pibati ( to drink), payayati- payayate, pa-pati 
(to protect), palayati-palayate, gam (to go) gamayati, ram ( to 
please) ramayati. Causal-verbs are in both pada-s (ubhayapadinah) 

So far it is all right for we were discussing causatives 
according to Sanskrit grammar. But what about the modern 
linguistics ? 

The modern linguists speak of‘surface structure’ and ‘deep- 
structure’ of every language. 

They argue that a particular verb may not show outward 
sign of being a causative but in its deep structure it proves itself 
to be a casuative. 

So far example ‘to kill’ is a causative of ‘to die’ . What 
happens when a murderer murders any person? He does to that 
man some thing by which he / she dies. He either suffocates him, 
stabs him with a sharp weapon or shoots him with a revolver. 

Now ‘to kill’ may not from outside look like a causative 
form as we do not see in it a causal suffix used. But when we 
analyse the case as is shown above we detect that in its infra 
structure it is a causative form. 

Now let us examine the Sanskrit grammar. Suppose we 
want to say in English that X teaches Y. Is it not that the simple 
looking verb ‘to teach’ is really a causative ? Yes; it is. For if Mr. 
X only ‘teaches’ and Mr. Y does not ‘learn’ any thing from him the 
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‘act of teaching’ becomes utterly meaningless. 

Here I appreciate the ancient Sanskrit grammar for it has 
anticipated the modern Linguistic theory of causative some 1500 
years back. So we see in Paninian tradition that adhi + i means ‘to 
learn’ but its causative form is adhyapayati which should not be 
wrongly rendered as ‘teaches’ simply because there cannot exist 
any such action as ‘teaching’. English ‘teacher’ is not Sanskrit 
‘ siksaka. ’ 

A siksaka in Sanskrit means one who learns the Vedanga 
called siksa, just as a mlmamsaka means ‘one who knows 
mimamsa and likewise a padaka means ‘one who knows padapatha'. 

The English ‘teacher’ shows an affinity with the Sanskrit 
root dis- ‘to direct’, Sanskrit word for a teacher is desika (see 
Deslkendramrgaradayati, etc.). 

Thus adyhapayati being a ni form of adhyeti (he /she 
learns) adyhapayati should be carefully rendered as some one 
makes someone else ‘learn’. If the learner does not ‘learn’, the 
‘teaching’ activity of the so-called ‘teacher’ is absolutely futile. 
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